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_Let’s Have a Christmas Pageant—By Mrs. E. B. Terbush 
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ANY years of searching and clipping 
had resulted in the acquisition’ of a gen- 
erous collection of paper patterns which 
always succeeded in becoming well- 

scattered through my pattern drawer. 

At last in disgust at the litter, I sorted the quilt 
patterns into two piles, selecting them according 
to the number of pieces in each. Those containing 
the most pieces were drafted into cutting patterns 
eighteen inches square, while those containing a 
lesser number made blocks twelve 


The Fine Old Art of Quilting 


Mrs. J. Leland Fowler Tells How She Classified Pattern Squares 


six-inch squares for each block divided like the 
one in the upper left hand corner. 

Then with a rule I sub-divide each square into 
the desired sizes and shapes and cut out each 
piece for my pattern. When cutting the goods 
I allow one-fourth of an inch for seams all around. 
For blocks divided like the one in the lower left 
hand corner I divide my square into thirds each 
way, making four-inch squares for a twelve-inch 
block. Some of the blocks must be formed with the 
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dividers and you may have to have the assistance of 
hubby or one of the children who has studied 
geometrical drawing, but many patterns can he 
easily fashioned with the lowly twelve-inch rule 


Keep a Piece Box Going 


In making quilts or comforts I always use the 
scraps which are left from my regular sewi 
but if one prefers a quilt with a less-vari 
assortment of‘colors or has not accumulated 

enough scraps they might purchase 








inches square. 

One block was then made like each 
pattern and enough of these were set 
together with three-inch stripes of 
turkey-red cotton cloth to form a con- 
venient-sized quilt. The result was an 
odd and attractive quilt and a con- 
venient method of conserving my de- 
signs. I have four of the quilts, each 
containing different designs, many of 
them original. 


Many Are Familiar Patterns 


I will not attempt to name them, as 
I find that different communities know 
the old patterns under different names. 
Some of my own designing I have 
named while others are still without a 
proper cognomen. I have numbered 
these blocks, beginning with one at the 
upper left hand corner. 

To cut a pattern from a small pic- 
ture I fold a paper of the size desired. 
cross way, then fold it in the opposite 
direction, thus dividing it into four 
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You Can Get Square Patterns If You Wish 


Holiday Cookery 








some of the less-expensive calicoes or 
ginghams and have the quilt of two o@ 
more contrasting shades. 

With a careful choice of colors one 
can easily develop a covering that is 
fit to grace the finest sleeping couch 
and yet use only waste material. 

Often you will find some busy mother 
who has a generous collection of scraps 
which she would gladly have made up 
on shares, and if you live near a dress 
or other clothes factory you can pur. 
chase for a song waste material which 
can be used to good advantage. 

If you have time to make more quilts 
than you need for your own use, it is 
usually easy to find a market for them 
and you will find the work pleasant and 
profitable. Of course when making 
them for sale you should make all the 
blocks of one design, unless you are 
making to order. 

Mrs. Fowler will furnish 





tterns of her quilt 
squares at 15c¢ per square. er through Amer 
ican Agriculturist, 461—4th Avenue, ¥.c 
Give letter and ber to indicate ho 
and verticalfstripes. 





The Most Toothsome Viands in the World Grace Our Tables This Time of Year 


IES, fruit cake, roast fowl, creamy soups, 

spicy pickles, sugared sweet potatoes, tart 
cranberry, rich puddings—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s are three festival occasions 
which tradition demands should be welcomed by 
groaning boards loaded with such tempting edi- 
bles. American holiday cookery has developed 
into something decidedly unique, and delicious 
are the viands which will overflow our larders 
during the coming weeks. 

The backbone of a typical American holiday 
dinner is roast fowl, and the turkey is the na- 
tional bird for part of the year at least. But there 
are other appetizing possibilities for this course 
and high in the list stands roast goose. Here is 
the good old-fashioned way of cooking it: 


Roast Goose 


Remove the internal parts, reserving the liver, 
the heart and the stomach for later use. Wash 
the goose with cold water, both inside and out, 
and wipe it dry. 

Prepare the dressing by soaking several slices 
of stale bread (preferably wheat) in water. 
When the bread is thoroughly moistened, squeeze 
any remaining liquid out and place the bread in 
a mixing-bowl. Take the liver, a small onion, one 
peeled apple and a piece of cold pork chop (if you 
have it). Run these ingredients through your 
food-chopper and place in the mixing-bowl with 
the bread. Add salt and pepper to suit taste, and 
just a pinch of thyme. Mix well and add two 
eggs, well-beaten. 

Place the dressing in a buttered saucepan and 
hold over the flame for a few moments in order to 
heat]the mixture thoroughly before placing it in 
the goose. 

When it is thoroughly warmed, fill the goose 
and sew it up. Place the bird in a roasting-pan. 
In the bottom of this roasting-pan should be a 
small amount of water into which just a little 
salt has been added. Be sure to put no salt on 
the goose. Now place the pan in the oven, making 
certain the oven is very hot. 

While the goose roasts, boil the heart and 
stomach in two cups of water and a pinch of salt. 





By GABRIELLE E. FORBUSH 


When the goose is in the oven for half an hour, 
turn it over on the other side, remove any escap- 
ing fat from roasting pan and baste with liquid 
made by boiling heart and stomach. This makes 
the goose more digestible and certainly more 
tasty. 

Every half hour repeat this process. When the 
goose has been in the oven one hour, turn down 
the heat a few degrees. 

Two hours should be sufficient to roast a young 
goose. 

Nuts are abundant and usually grace the fall 
table uncooked. But the native chestnut, as well 
as the large imported one, lends itself to several 
sorts of cooked dishes. Perhaps its most familiar 
form is as stuffing for the turkey. Make it as 
follows: 


Chestnut Stuffing 


14 teaspoonful pepper 
4 tablespoonfuls cream 
1 cupful cracker crumbs 


4 cupfuls chestnuts 
', cupful butter 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Shell and blanch the chestnuts by cutting a 
half-inch gash on the flat sides and putting into a 
frying pan, allowing 2 teaspoonfuls of butter. 
Shake over the stove until the butter is melted. 
Put in the oven and let stand 5 minutes. Re- 
move from the oven and take off the shells with a 
small knife. The shelling and blanching are ac- 
complished at the same time. Cook the chestnuts 
in salted boiling water until tender. Drain, mash, 
add the butter, salt, pepper, cream and cracker 
crumbs and mix thoroughly 

People often used to serve both turkey and 
ham, but those lavish days are ing. Still, a 
baked ham is most acceptable in place of fowl, 
and baked in sweet cider it has a most delicious 
flavor. Prepare it as follows: 


Ham Baked in Cider 


Scrape the ham with the dull edge of a knife and 
wash thoroughly in hot water, using a brush if 
one is available. Soak it in cold water overnight. 
Rinse carefully in the morning and place on the 


stove in a large kettle with sufficient fresh water to 
cover. Bring slowly to the boiling point, skimming 
off the scum as it appears. Then add 6 whole 
cloves, 6 allspice berries and 1 small red pepper- 
pod. Simmer, but do not boil rapidly, until the 
ham is so tender that it may be pierced witha 
fork. Keep the ham covered with water all the 
time. When tender, remove the kettle from the 
stove and let the ham cool in the liquor. Then 
drain it and trim off the surplus fat, the skin and 
all uneven pieces. Pour 114 quarts of sweet 
cider over the ham and let it soak in this eight 
hours or overnight. Wipe dry, stick in whole 
cloves to make a pattern, brush lightly with 
beaten egg and sprinkle generously with a mixture 
made by combining equal parts of brown sugar 
and bread crumbs. Place the ham in a baking 
pan, pour cider about it and bake in a slow oven 
until it is neatly browned. This takes from 1 to 
2 hours, depending on the size of the ham. Baste 
frequently with the cider during the baking. 


Not Forgetting Dessert 


Now for desserts! Pumpkin and mince pie, 
steamed pudding, fruit cake, fig pudding with 
lemon sauce are all holiday delicacies. p 

Standard recipies for pumpkin and mince 
are given here. Almost every housewife has 
own private variations of these popular favorites, 
but with these you cannot go wrong. 


Pumpkin Pie 


2 cupfuls stewed pump- 2 tablespoonfuls suga? 
kin 


. 1 g aaperees ginger 
% teas nful cin 

1 cupful mille 1% teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful flour 

Combine the ingredients, beating the egg well, 
and pour in a pie lined with pastry. If a browa 
crust is desired on top of the pumpkin mixture, 
pour 5 teaspoonfuls of cold milk on top of the 
pie before setting it in the oven. This milk 
brown. Have the oven rather hot at first to set 
the crust before any of the pumpkin filling @ 

(Continued on page 376) F . 
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Let’s Have a Christmas Pageant 


A New Way of Presenting the Familiar Christmas Story 


ITH every Christmas or Easter time, 

there arises the question, “What sort of 

entertainment shall we have?” and there- 

upon the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school appoints some unfortunates to act as a 
committee, to make plans, select pieces for the 
youngsters, and keep everybody happy-as well as 
entertained. In a small rural community this is a 
real problem. 

Last year, in our community, the time for an- 
other Christmas program had rolled round. The 
Sunday-school superintendent was sending out 
“feelers”’ to locate his committee. It seemed to 
the committee that there couldn’t be 
found a single Christmas piece or 
exercise that hadn’t been used before. 
And there were more children than 
ever! 

In the mind of one of the committee 
had been forming the outline for a 
Christmas Pageant. This took defi- 
nite shape and after some discussion 
was adopted by the committee. It 
proved an entertainment that was 
different—at least for our com- 
munity—included a goodly number of 
people, both the children and grown- 
ups, and required a minimum amount 
of practice, an important item for con- 
sideration in the country during the 
winter months. 

It was a simple pageant, portraying 
the Christmas story by song and verse. 
We used for the music a piano and 
a small chorus of six women’s voices, 
all that could well be spared from 
the pageant. Different communities 
should be guided by their resources in the line of 
singers and musicians. A violin with the piano 
tlways makes the music far more effective. 

An outline of the pageant is given later and the 
episodes may of course be adapted to local wishes. 
It opened with the march of eight bell-ringers, 
young women in white robes carrying red paper 
bells. They took their station in the choir loft 
behind the stage. 

The episodes, as well as each entrance, were 
heralded by a reader, who gave the Bible story. 
At the opening of the first episode the full lights 
were turned off, the only light coming from a huge 
yellow star above the stage. The stage was set 
for the shepherds, their vision and the entrance of 
the angel. With their rough garbs and crooks the 
shepherds entered to the song, “While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night.” The second epi- 
sode disclosed the manger with Mary and Joseph 
beside it, while three stately Wise Men came to 
pay their homage. Lastly came old Simeon, one 
of our farmer folk, with. gray hair, bent over and 
walking with a stick. 

The third episode introduced a different phase. 
The lights were turned on full, and an aged 
couple, a young couple, and the smallest children 
offered their gifts. When all were on the platform, 

€ congregation rose and joined in the grand 
finale, “Oh, come all ye faithful!” 

It was a simple pageant, easily put on, and im- 
pressive. The thing that was best about it was the 
splendid cooperation of all the folks. Everybody 
seemed to get into the spirit of the thing. One 
angelic husband fashioned the star and the camp- 


. 








unusual. 





By MRS. E. B. TERBUSH 


fire, lit by an electric light covered with red paper; 
another made the crooks; others provided the 
shepherds’ dresses, which the women made up. 
Everybody helped. Forty-five people took part. 

Of course there were some rather upsetting 
things. Chicken-pox was visiting the youngsters, 


and every practice found new ones succumbed 


while others, who had passed through the siege, 
filled up the depleted ranks. At the last moment 
one of the wise men developed a “crick”’ in his 
back and another had to be hastily secured. 


But 


position at right of stage, speaks to shep- 
herds from Luke 2:10-12. When finished, 
withdraws to right and remains there 
throughout. 


. As angel speaks, shepherds start up and 


turn toward her as if to follow. When 
angel has finished, voices chant, “Glory 
to God in the Highest and on earth, peace, 
good-will towards men.” 


(Music while stage scenery is again shifted.) 
III. Eptsopr 2. Use starlight throughout episode. 


A. Stage set with manger in center. 





While 


one verse of “Holy Night” is 








On to Others 








such things are all in the day’s work. The impor- 
tant thing was that, though everything was not 
perfect, everybody went into it with a zest, and 
the audience seemed to enjoy it. 


THE PAGEANT: GIFTS FOR THE KING 
(Music may come from chorus or quartette, or the 
participants may do the singing.) 

I. Protocur. Use full lights with exception of 

star through Prologue. 

A. Bell-Ringers (6 or more) enter from back 
of auditorium at beginning of second 
verse of song, “Oh, Little Town of Beth- 
lehem!"’ by chorus. March up side aisles 
and take places in choir loft, or at back of 
stage on raised platform, if possible. 

B. Reader enters from side. Reads prophe- 
cies of Christ’s birth, found in Malachi 
3:1: Gen. 3:15; Ps. 89:20; Isaiah 2:2, 28:16, 
23:1, 35:4; Micah 4:1; Ps. 116:4. Other 
references may be used if desired. Reader 
exits. 

II. Epitsope 1. Only light comes from big star, 
which is hung above center of stage. 
Shows stage set with camp-fire at left. 

A. Reader enters. Reads from Luke 2:8, 9. 
Exits. 

B. Shepherds (4 to 6 in number) enter from 
left side of stage and take reclining posi- 
tions around camp-fire. While in this 
position chorus sings, “While Shepherds 
Kept Their Watch by Night.” 

C. Angel comes slowly up right aisle at begin- 
ning of second verse and after taking her 


The Experience of One Community Passed 


RS. E. B. TERBUSH is known to women readers of 

the American Agriculturist by occasional pointed, 

helpful articles on household problems. 

ally known, perhaps, that she comes by her writing ability 

naturally, for she is the daughter of our own Jared Van 

Wagenen, Jr., whose philosophy and humor have won him 
warm friends among men and women readers alike. 

This account of a Christmas pageant in which Mrs. 
Terbush herself participated may furnish suggestions for 
other small cormmmunities which do not wish anything 
expensive or difficult, but are looking for something a little 
It uses familiar music, has easy costuming and 
lighting and presents the Christmas story, old yet ever 
new, in a reverent and beautiful dramatic form. 
three weeks of semi-weekly rehearsals would be sufficient 
time to prepare it. 


It is not gener- 


Two or 





played very softly Mary 
and Joseph enter, and take 
positions at left side of man- 
ger, Mary kneeling at the head 
and Joseph standing at foot, 
looking at Babe. 

B. Reader enters and reads from 
Luke 2: 15-20. Exits. 

C. Shepherds come from back of 
auditorium up side aisles to 
march music, and kneel around 
Babe while chorus _ sings, 
“Holy Night.” At conclusion 
of song, Shepherds withdraw 
to right of stage. 

D. Reader enters and reads Matt. 
2:1-12, and exits. 

E. Three Wise Men bearing gifts, 

-enter slowly from back of 
auditorium up right aisles, 
while Chorus sings, “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
They kneel around manger and 

each presents his gift while verses are 
being sung. (If preferred, Wise Men may 
sing the hymn themselves.). During last 
verse they withdraw to left of stage. 


. Reader enters and reads, Luke 2:25-28. 


Exits. 


. Simeon enters from back of auditorium 


to slow music up right aisle. He kneels at 
head of manger while voices chant the 
“Nune Dimittus.”” At end of chant 
Simeon withdraws to right of stage. 


(No scene-shifting necessary at end of this Episode. 


Participants keep positions for next.) 


IV. Eptsope 3. Use full lights with star. 


A. 


B. 


Reader enters and says, “As the men of 
olden times gave gifts to the Christ Child, 
so we of to-day give gifts to our King.” 

Old couple comes up right aisle very slowly 
to music. They bow before the manger 
and the man repeats the verse, “The time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight, -I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord the righteous Judge shall 
give me at that day, and not to me only, 
but unto all them that love his appearing.” 

(Couple withdraws to right.) 


. Maid and youth enter from back briskly 


up right to inspiring music and stand at 

manger—man steps forward and conse- 

crates service and money. “We conse- 
(Continued on page 376) 
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They Will Be Judged as Women 


UNDREDS of offices were filled by the 
voters this year. Four elections are of 
special interest to women—to the whole country 
indeed. For the United States now has two 
women Governors, a woman in the House of 
Representatives and a woman Secretary of State. 
New York is one of the progressive states, for 
it elected Mrs. Florence Knapp, dean of the 
college of Economics at Syracuse, to serve with 
Governor Smith in Albany. The most satisfac- 
tory thing about these elections is that the women 
ran on their own merits, with no special organiza- 
tion to push them as women. They were recog- 
nized as able citizens, and their principles and 
character endorsed by the general vote they 
received. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, because of the some- 
what sensational features of the Texas situation, 
attracted the most attention during pre-election 
days. She fought on an out-and-out anti-Klan 
issue and carried a southern state triumphantly. 
She is described as a sensible, efficient woman and 
has declared herself to be independent of any 
influence in shaping her policies as Governor. 
Mrs. Nellie T. Ross of Wyoming—one of the first 
States to recognize woman's suffrage—is said to 
be the finest type of western woman, only a 
generation or so removed from the pioneers who 
knew no sex distinction in the hard labor of open- 
ing up a new and unfamiliar country. New Jersey 
has the distinction of being the first eastern state 
to send a woman—Mrs. Mary Hopkins Norton— 
to the House of Representatives. 

Of all the officers-elect, Mrs. Knapp is prob- 
ably most interesting to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
readers. When interviewed in her demonstration 
kitchen at the Home Economics School, she 
spoke simply and directly of her political prin- 
ciples. Cooperation with her associates and a 
watchful eye to women’s interests in legislation 
were her main “planks.”’ She was quoted as say- 
ing that with straight-thinking many of the 
States’ problems could be solved and added, “I 
don’t see why I can’t conduct the affairs of state 
much on the plan of a giant school.” 

It is unfortunate that the strong light of pub- 
licity will beat with special intensity upon these 
women, for that means that their actions down 
to the most insignificant detail will be published 
and criticized by the whole country. [If they 
succeed, feminine equality will be judged suc- 
cessful. ‘If they fail, it will be imputed to them 
as women, not as individuals. They take office 


under conditions of peculiar difficulty and the 
good wishes of east, west and south—for the 
three great sections of the country are all repre- 
sented—go with them as they shoulder their new 
responsibility. 





Who Has the Answer? 


HE other day we were poking a little fun 

at a friend because he was nearing thirty 
and had not yet married. He laughed a little, 
and then becoming serious, said: 

“Do you really want to know the chief reason 
why I do not marry?” 

We answered him that it really was none of our 
business, but perhaps if he would answer for him- 
self, the reply would be good for the thousands of 
other young people who seemed to be hesitating 
in these times to put on the double harness. 

“Well,” he said, “I will answer your question 
like a Yankee, by asking you acouple. How many 
are there in your family?” 

We told him that there were six, including 
Mrs. Eastman and myself. 

“Well,” he said, “that should be a good aver- 
age size for an American family. How much milk 
do you buy, and what does it cost?” 

We answered that we averaged about five 
quarts a day, and at present were paying fifteen 
cents a quart. 

“Seventy-five cents a day for milk alone!” was 
his comment. ‘“That’s more clear profit than the 
average dairyman makes from his whole dairy. 
How many potatoes do you eat in a year?” 

“Oh, twenty or twenty-five bushels.” 

“‘ And the price?” 

“We are paying at present one dollar and a 
half a bushel, in spite of the fact that the farmer 
is glad to take about forty cents for them now.” 

“* And everything else you buy in the way of food 
or shelter or clothing comes at the same high 
prices?” 

We admitted that they did. 

“Well,” he said, ““you have answered your own 
question. Under present conditions, there is a lot 
of us young fellows who simply do not dare to get 
married because it’s too expensive a luxury.” 

Then we changed the subject, but it still stuck 
in our minds. We do not believe in crying 
“calamity!” all of the time, but something cer- 
tainly is radically wrong in our present economic 
system when both farmers and consumers have so 
much difficulty in making both ends meet. A 
fair salary in the city does not amount to any- 
thing at all because none of it can be saved; and 
the hard work and the most careful management in 
the country brings little or no reward. 

Discussing this situation with a farmer friend 
recently, he said that most of the trouble was due 
to too high-priced labor and then he went on to 
prove his statement by showing that every food 
product had to be handled several times under 
our present system before it reached the consumer 
and every time it is handled, the labor cost adds 
to it almost or as much as the price that the farmer 
receives for it in the first place. 

But on the other hand, unless the laborer gets 
high prices for his work, he simply cannot buy the 
high-priced food. So we have a vicious cycle. 
Whether we live in town or country, what we are 
most in need of to-day is a great genius who cat 
come forward with a workable plan which wil 
really solve this most serious problem of food 
distribution. 


Consumer Cooperation 


HE great problem of production is not too 

much food, but too much in the same place 
at the same time; in other words, the glutted 
market. Inasmuch as the consumer suffers just 
as much from too high prices for food as the pro- 
ducer suffers from too low, we have wondered 
why more of an effort has not been made by con- 
sumers toward getting their supplies at more 
reasonable prices. The problem of marketing is 
only half solved by good farmer marketing or- 
ganizations. To do the job right, the farmer 
needs to be met half way by the consumer co- 
operation. 
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For instance, suppose there was an over-su 
of potatoes or jm a or any other peer 


in some city, if there was a good consumer's eo. 
operative there with a secretary or manager who 
understood markets, he could inform his members 
of this over-supply and of the lower prices, and 
save them much in the course of the year. He 
could also do a lot in helping his members to a 
better knowledge of quality, grades and prices, 
And all of it could be done through a very simple 
informal organization, for about all that is neces- 
sary is to hire a manager who had a good under. 
standing of market conditions. 

The city-dwellers of Europe have realized the 
possibilities of consumers’ cooperatives and ar 
working them out much faster and better than we 
here in America. 


The Effect of the Sire 


N R. MERTON MOORE, writing in the 

Holstein-Friesian World of October 18th, 
tclls_a fascinating story of interest to every 
breeder. In India it has been impossible to im- 
port dairy cattle because they cannot stand the 
climate. The native cattle are very poor milk 
producers, the best of which produce less than 
two thousand pounds of milk in the year. There 
are séveral different breeds of these natives, but 
all of them are characterized by a hump behind 
the head. So well established is this hump, says 
Mr. Moore, that in the minds of the people of 
India it is as permanent as the Ganges River, or 
the mountain Dhaulgiri. 

That is, it was before the arrival of a purebred 
Holstein bull. “He came, he saw, he conquered,” 
with the result that not a one of his offspring has 
a hump, while every one has the !hardihood of 
her mother, and is thus enabled to stand the 
climate. 

The story is interesting because it shows the 
wonderful prepotency of a bull with long genera- 
tions of good breeding back of him, and also 
because it opens the possibilities for better dairy 
products in countries where conditions have been 
prohibitive heretofore. 





Paint and Farm Machinery 


FF and on we have done a good many little 

odd jobs brightening up the house and 
furniture and the farm tools with paint, and never 
have we failed when finished to be surprised 
at what a little paint mixed with elbow grease 
will do. We do not believe that we exaggerate 
any when we state that paint properly applied 
to most farm machines will add 10 to 15 per cent. 
to their life, and it can be applied at the time of 
the year when a farmer is not rushed with work. 
There is a good deal of nonsense about the trade 
of painting. Anyone who will follow directions 
for using the standard ready-made paints and 
varnishes can do a nice job. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


F ONE likes people and is interested in them, 
there are a good many laughs to be had every 
day from the funny things that they do when 
public. I get a good deal of fun out of just 
watching folks. As some writer recently 
“ Ain’t human nature human?” 

One of the things that never fails to amuse me 
is the critical way a woman will give another 
“once over” on the street to see how she is d 
She does it very quickly and out of the corner of 
her eye, but from that one coldly critical glance 
she can tell what the other wears and how 
she wears it, down to the last button. 

“Did you,” said the kind bystander, “get the 
number of the car that knocked you dow! 
madam?” 

“No,” said the victim with emphasis,” but the 
hussy that was driving it wore a three-piece t 


suit lined with canton crepe and she had on a 


periwinkle hat with artificial cherries! 
. 
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Making Money from 





Waste Products 


Our Readers Tell of Practices That Saved Dollars 


Epitor’s Note:—In our November 15th issue 
we told you that we wanted you to give us more help to 
write the paper. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
always made this a policy, believing that those who 
can be of the most help to farmers are the farmers 
themselves. We asked that you write us on the 
subject “How I Save Money By Good Use of Crop 
Waste and By-products,” and we have already re- 
ceived quite a few letters, some of the best of which we 
are publishing on this page this time. 

We will be glad to have more. It is the common, 
everyday problems of the farm that are the most 
perplexing and on which farmers are looking for help. 
Nearly everyone has something that they can do a 
little better than somebody else. Why not pass this 
experience on so that all of the thousands in our big 
family can have the benefit of it? We will pay a 
dollar for every experience letter that we can use. 

Turn to page 341 of the November 


we're raising Wyandottes now to save that.— 
A. C. H., Windsor County, Vt. 


* * * 


Not Bean Porridge But Bean Pods 


N regard to the use of bean pods and vines, it 
seems to me that this by-product of the farm 
is a mighty easy one to dispose of in order to make 
it show a profit on the right side of the farm 
management. On most farms where beans are 
raised for market, after the crop has been threshed, 
it is the custom to store the pods and vines of the 
bean crop in a dry place for winter use. 

We all know that the bean pod contains a 
certain amount of oil, therefore the wise feeder 
will feed only a small amount of this fodder at a 
time to each aningal. 

Bean pods are very fine for sheep or cows, if fed 


feed for your hens and they are very fond of it. 

It is also useful made into sourkraut for the 
family’s winter use. This is made by cutting fine 
and putting in layers with a little salt between each 
layer and pounding until juice covers it. Let 
work in a warm place for three or four days. 
Then when it is worked enough put away in 
cellar for the future use. 

Thus there are three ways in which you may 
dispose of your broken heads of cabbage.—H. L. 
H., Otsego County, N. Y. 


* ok Es 
Use the Nectar of the Flower 


ONEY bees are a source of income, but they 

are overlooked by many who are thinking of 

a way to make a little extra money at home. It is 

pleasant work and can be successfully conducted 
by women. 





15th issue for a list of subjects which 
may suggest something about which you 
can write. 

* * * 


Let The Straw Walk Off 


N every farm of any size there 
is sure to be a large quantity 
of straw after the threshing is 
over, and this is in many cases 

piled up in a stack in the barnyard or 
in some cases returned to the mow at 
the time of threshing. Some farmers 
practice feeding a quantity of straw 
during the winter in order to save hay 
for market. 

For my part I doubt if there is 
much economy in feeding much 
straw to cows that we expect to milk 
the next spring. In order to get the 
best out of an animal the next year, 
she must have the best all the time. 
No man can take more money out of 
a bank than he puts in and no dairy- 
man can take more out of his dairy 
than he puts in during the year. I feel 
that the best way to dispose of the 
surplus straw raised on the farm is to 





OW a roadside stand and a cider press turned a lot of cull apples into real money 

“is told of a Connecticut farm woman who reported $80 in receipts in a single day’s 
business. Of course, not all farmers are located so desirably that they can take advantage 
of the automobile traffic along State highways. 
the way of making money from waste products. 
drug on the market and it is a heady farmer or farm woman who can turn them into 
money. Where a man is not located on a State highway, he can very often merchandise 
his product in the nearby village and the returns will usually pay him well for his efforts. 


It is something worth trying at any rate. 


It shows, however, what can be done in 
Cull apples are practically always a 


Any stand of bees that is healthy 
and strong ought to make from 100 
to 300 pounds of honey each season. 
The bees work for nothing and board 
themselves. There is no difficulty in 
finding a market for honey and prices 
are always good. A woman I know 
lives on a road where many automo- 
biles pass daily and she has a stand 
on this road, with attractive signs, 
prices on cards, etc., and the honey 
put up in attractive jars, and she has 
more demand for it than she can 
supply. 

Some sell their honey in the local 
stores, others ship it to the larger 
cities. 

It is important that you buy good 
healthy bees. They are subject to 
diseases same as anyone else, so in 
order not to buy diseased bees, buy 
from reliable people who will guaran- 
tee the health of the bees they sell 
you. Put your bees in modern, 
standard hives. 

Any woman can manage several 
stands of bees and make a nice little 
income from it, without giving it 








use it very freely during the winter as 

bedding for the animals and to freely use it to bed 
down the barnyard each week during the winter 
months. In this way the straw will be worked 
into manure and by spring there will be a_lot of 
humus ready to be hauled out upon the fields. 
By so doing we can increase ,the fertility of the 
soil, 

I would never sell a pound of'straw or hay from 
the farm. Use it up on the farm and so make the 
old place worth more money as the years go by. 
If straw must be sold off of the farm, sell it in this 
way. Let it walk off in the shape of good beef or 
mutton by using plenty of straw for manure and 
so raise more corn and hay to feed more stock to 
produce more milk and meat on the old farm that 
Mother and Daddy once owned.—A. C. V. L., 
Steuben County, N. Y. 

* * * 


Saving The Leghorn’s Energy 


FLOCK of poultry and a market garden 

make, a combination that nearly eliminate 
waste. The by-products from the hens are applied 
to the garden and all unsalable material from the 
garden is used for the hens, a complete and 
beautiful circle. 

Our place is too small to give free range to the 
poultry, but the weeds, thinnings, and cull 
vegetables provide the necessary green feed. The 
cull cabbage, beets, carrots, etc., with a few 
mangels, make winter feed. Coarser material, pea 
and bean vines, etc., are dried and used for litter 
together with leaves. 

This litter, when scratched to pieces, is spread 
on the garden, with the droppings, and keeps up 
fertility very well. 

We think that very little goes to waste unless it 
be our Leghorn’s energy in flying over fences, but 





in connection with other roughage and even some 
horses like to nibble a little at the pods if a few are 
placed in the manger once in a while. It is easy 
if one keeps sheep or cows to work off quite a lot 
of bean pods during the winter months, just a 
small handful to start with and gradually increase 
the feeding. I find that sheep like this by-product 
of the farm and do well upon it.—A. C. V. L., 
Steuben County, N. Y. 


ok * * 


Quilts From Strainers 


E USE a sanitary strainer for the milk and 

as the squares of outing can be used only 
once, I wash them, scalding well and dry them. 
When I have saved enough for a quilt lining I dye 
them some pretty color, sometimes using two 
(harmonizing) colors. It makes a pretty cover or 
lining for a quilt or comfortable, and very warm; 
also, being new, will wear very well. 

I have told others about it and all whom I have 
told think it a true economy, so I thought others 
would be:glad to know about it.—Mars. G. R. F., 
Franklin County, N. Y. 


* * * 


What To Do With A Broken Head 


HE broken heads of cabbage may be disposed 

of in many different ways. If you have 
rabbits, give your broken heads of cabbage to 
them. They will show you, after you have given 
it to them once that they like it very much and 
have a great feast on it. 

Another way that you may dispose of this 
cabbage is to give it to your hens. Place a head 
of cabbage on a sharp stick and set it up in the hen 
house so the hens may work at it. See how 
quickly it will disappear. This furnishes green 








much of her time or attention. And 
there is always a demand on the market for honey, 
right at her own door or in the nearby towns. 
—A. M. H., New Jersey. 

* * * 


Flour Bags Are Valuable 


The things I do with flour bags are many. I can 
buy them from a baker, fifteen for a dollar. I 
wash them, soaking in kerosene first to get all the 
colored letters and pictures out, and bleach them 
well} I make pillow slips, underwear, such as 
children’s waists, summer union suits, petticoats, 
bloomers, and corset covers. I dye them for quilt 
linings, rompers, dresses and any that are torn or 
have holes in I dye and put in rugs that I am 
braiding. Unbleached and stamped forsembroid- 
ering, they sell at a good profit, as fudge aprons. 
—Mnrs. G. R. F., Franklin County, New York. 


Kill a Kow 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing 
at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd 
between now and March 1, 1925. 


ee 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















































THE 








Promise 


to Dairymen 


The quality of Larro will never be 
lowered so long as Larro is made. 
Regardless of what changes take 


place in the price of ingredients, 


Larro will always remain the same! 


ONG ago we decided upon this policy, and wrote this pledge 
into our manufacturing creed. 


There were two reasons for this decision—we knew it to be 
correct, both in theory and practice, and we knew we could keep 
the promise. 


Years of experiment and practical feeding have proved that a 
dairy feed must be more than just “a good feed.” It must also 
be absolutely uniform and its formula must not be changed. 


Sudden changes in feed— putting in more of this, or less of that, 
the substitution of poorer ingredients, imperfect blending or 
mixing—result in lower milk yield and smaller profits for the 
farmer. 


Your cows do not eat a printed formula. They are not concerned 


with price changes. Whether the market is high or low, they need 
a feed that will build condition and keep milk flow at its peak 


The Larrowe Milling Company is able to keep its promise of 
uniformity and unchanging formula because it has the experience 
and equipment to manufacture a feed that never varies. It has a 
formula that can be depended upon to produce milk profitably. 
This formula will never be changed unless the Larro Research 
Farm proves that a better one has been found. 

LARRO is more than a good feed; it is always the same feed. 


We repeat that we shall continue to manufacture LARRO on this 
basis—the basis of more profit to those who buy it. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ACO? S 





SAFE RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 




























Norfolk, Va. 
Virginia Beach, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
via OLD 
DOMINION 


LINE 


SHORT SEA TRIPS 








4é 





OMBINING the delights of 
a bracing océan voyage with 
interesting sightseeing ashore. 


Returning All Water or Rail 
An Ideal Autumn and Winter Outing 


Steamers sail 3 P. M. every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Frequent 
additional sailings from Pier 26, North 
River, N. ¥. Phone Walker 2800. 


J.J. Brown, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Gen. Offices, Pier 25, No. River, N. Y. 





















LEARN AUCTIONEERING at World's Greatest School. 

Term opens December 1st. 
Students have advantage of —— Live Stock. 
Show for live stock judging. Write today for large free 
Cataloy. JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
CAREY M. JONES, PRES. 32 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
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Holiday Cookery 


(Continued from page 372) 
soak into it; then lower the heat and bake 





rather slowly. 
Mince Meat 
1-2 pound meat 1 teaspoonful cloves 
1 gowns f 1 tablespoonful mace 
1 penne * 1 1-2 teaspoonful all. 
1-2 pound currants ice 
1-8 pound citron 1 1-2 teaspoonful nut. 
| it 
1-3 sugar pod water or fruit 
namon 


Boil the meat and cool. Pare and core 
the apples. Force the meat and apples 
through the food grinder. Wash the 
currants, raisins and citron and cut in 
tiny pieces. Moisten with water or fruit 
juice. Cook gently until the meat and 
apples are tender, adding the spices during 
the cookery. To make mince pies, line 
a pie tin with plain pastry, fill with mince 
meat, and cover, with pastry and bake, 


Let’s Have a Christmas Pageant 

(Continued from page 272) 

crate our service: ‘I will take the 
cup of salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord, I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord now in the 
presence of all His people.’ We 
consecrate our wealth, ‘As the 
wise men presented unto Thee 
gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh, so we give our gifts to 
Thee, remembering how Thou 
hast said ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’” 

. The woman steps forward and 
speaks, consecrating youth and 
love. ‘“‘We also consecrate our 
youth, ‘They that seek Thee 
early shall find Thee.’ We there- 
fore come now to dedicate to 
Thee the strength of our Youth— 
We consecrate our love—‘We 
love Thee because Thou hast 
first loved us.’” (They both 
withdraw to left of stage.) 


D. Small children (12 in number) 
enter to music by couples from 
back of auditorium, up side aisle. 
They kneel around manger look- 
ing at Babe while chorus softly 
sings “Away in a Manger.” At 
the end of the song, the children 
rise and present gifts by couples. 

Ist Couple (laying hands on 
heart)—“I will praise Thee with 
all my heart.” 

2d—‘‘Open Thou my lips and 
my mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise.” 

$d (Pointing to feet)—‘Yea 
and. Thou shalt be called the 
Prophet of the Most High, to 
guide our feet in the way of 
peace.” 

4th (Pointing to lips)—“Be- 
cause Thy loving kindness is bet- 
ter than life, our lips shall praise 


ee. 

5th (Holding out hands)— 
“Thus will I bless Thee while I 
live—I will lift up my hands 
in Thy name.” ; 

6th (Pointing to eyes)—‘‘Unto 
Thee do I lift up mine eyes.” 

E. Children join hands around man- 
ger and recite in unison, “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

(Children withdraw to right of stage and sit 
down in front of other participants.) 
Episope IV. Larger children representing 
all nations. 12 or more in number. 
Enter to music from back of audito- 
rium and come up side aisles. They 
surround manger and recite m 


unison: 
**He shall have dominion from sea 
to sea and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth.” (They with- 
draw to left and remain standing.) 
Granp Frvaue. Children rise, and all 
join in chorus: “Oh Come, all ye 
Faithful.”” At end of chorus, ac- 





tors march down side aisle, led by 
children. 
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A Dozen Time-Saving “Jiffy-Gifts” 


Easy Stitches, Bright Colors, Unusual Designs Make These Embroideries Unusual 





2) 
and bake 





al cloves 
ful mace 
conful all. 






4 essngshien different articles, twelve different designs—and not a hard 
one among them or one that works up slowly! There’s not much 





onful nut. 







© or fruit time till Christmas, but these “jiffy gifts” solve the problem of the last 

minute present. Notice how lazy daisy stitch, outline, French knots and 
end ea cross-stitch alternate to make the work easy and the finished article 
re 






effective. Order at Once! And order several, for you will have plenty of 
time to finish them without wearing yourself out. Order from Em- 






id apples 
Vash the 









d cut in broidery Department, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
r or fruit Avenue. Enclose correct amount and write name, address and 
neat and numbers very clearly. 






es during 
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ith mince A useful as well as a pretty gift is this good The hollyhock luncheon set is embroidered 
nd bake. stout laundry bag, which is 40 by 44 inches in with pink single stitches and French knots. 
size and is made of strong white crash, The The double featherstitching edge is blue. 
embroidery is done in gay colors, and can be No. E 243-11 cloth 36 inches square, on white 
finished in an hour or so. No. E 3509-11 linen finished cotton, 75c; on heary cream 
eant crash stamped for laundry bag, 75c. Floss to linen, $1.25. E 244-11, four napkins, on 
>) work design, 15cd linen finished cotton, 75c, on linen, $1.00. 






Floss for set, 45c. 
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les from 
de aisle. 
rer look- E 3510-11 A door pocket for your shoes not only protects the shoes, but helps 
is softly 243-11, E 244-11 keep the closet tidy. No. E 341-11 is made of tan art cotton, both 
er.” At Pe Se . serviceable and stylish, Material cut for back and pockets and 








stamped for embroidery, 7 5c. 





ligh, to 


way of 


children No. E 3510-11.—Three blue-striped kitchen towels for Tie! 
couples. They are 18 by 27 inches on good material, and may be all of one Each of these silver cases is made up in tan cotton and lined with 
inds on design or the two combined, as you wish. No. E 348-11, a scarf Steen cotton flannel. There is a separate compartment for each piece of 
ee with of heavy tan linen is worked with rope floss. The scarf, 15 by 45 7 silver. Order by number and letter—Nos. E 264-11 a, b and c— 
inches, is 75; floss, 40c. | = 75c each, Teapot holder, E 266-11, 50c. 
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A tea-apron of 
unbleached muslin, 


This child’s apron 








on unbleached crash, 






) > Be- has fat baby chicks No. E 363-11 
sis bet- along the edge. No. bound with Chinese 
ll praise E 316-11, in 2 and red, is embroidered 


in black and red. 
Stamped material 
50¢. Floss, 20c. 


4 year sizes, 50c. 
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E 13.—Peasant Embroidery Mats 









No. E 13. Hot-iron transfer patterns only, to use on your own material, 
for peasant embroidery luncheon set. Nine mats as illustrated, 40c, Centerpiece 


and three of each size small mats, 30c, Centerpiece only 15e. 
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No. E 317-11. Unbleached muslin squares for crib cover. Center 18 inches, 


corners 39 inches, also corners for bolster-set of squares, 50c. 







No. E 7. Hot-iron transfer pattern, to apply to your own material, 15¢ 
No. E 7-11, stamped on linen finished cotton, 50c. 

















ak SPECIAL 


Introductory 


PRICE! 


The Drew Line 
dealer in your 
town is featuring 
the remarkable 
new Drew Stan- 
chion at a Spe- 
cial Low Intro- 
ductory Price. 
sure and see 
this new Stan- 
chion. It repre- 
sents the simplest 
and most satis- 
factory construc- 
tion ever devised. 
The Drew Stan- 
chion pays for it- 
self in a short 
time. Cows give 
more milk, for 
they are comfort- 
able in it. Special 
permits them te move 

ie down at ease. 





















rotary 
around or 

The labor of keeping the stables 
clean and sanitary is cut in half over 
old methods 


THE DREW LINE DEALER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 

For economy, sanitation and best re- 
sults—see the new Drew Stanchion 
at your dealer’s. It is made by the 
makers of the famous Drew Line of 
equipment for the barn and poultry 
yard. Write for complete catalog A, 
showing the best and latest equipment 
—at the most reasonable prices. 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 
Elmira 
New York 









































Dollars 
in your 
Pocket ! 


It pays to own a Craine Triple 
Wall Silo. Its three wall construc- 
tion insures exceptional strength and 
durability! Once up you can forget 
it; no lugs or hoops to tighten. It 
makes good silage and keeps it 
good! You get more beef and more 
milk for less feed money. 

You can rebuild your old stave 
silo into a handsome, 
strong, durable Craine. 
Our catalog is worth 
dollars to you. Write 
for it TODAY! 


CRAINE SILO CO. 


Box 120 





















TRIPLE 


RAINE Wit SILOS 


THE SILOS OF GIANT STRENGTH 
































THIRD ANNUAI 
New York State Production 
Poultry Showand Exchange 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
December 2, 3 and 4, 1924 
OPEN JUDGING 


All judging will be done as a demonst 
presence of exhibito 


A Chance to Learr A Chance to Win 


Entries close November 20th 


ration in the 


Write to Poultry Department, Ithaca, N. Y 
for Premium List 
























YOU CAN'T CUT OUI 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


PIN, BUT 
A BSORBINE 
will clean them off permanently, and 


RADE MARK RE 
you work the horse same time. Does 
orremove the hair, $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 


more if you write. Book 4 R free 
W., F. YQUMG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Sprin_ feild, Mass. 
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Among the Farmers 


ea New By M. C. 
York experienced 

its first hard freeze on November 16 and 
17, the mercury falling as low as fourteen 
degrees. The ground was frozen solid to 
a depth of two or three inches, and with 
it a considerable amount of unharvested 
cabbage and not a few drop apples, which 
even the long fine fall had not permitted 
gathering. Farmers have felt so poor this 


| fall that they did not hire the usual 


amount of extra help. Had winter set in 
any earlier the loss of crops would have 
been very heavy. A bad feature of the 
freeze up is that it came without any rain 
or Many cisterns are dry. 
Wells are low and the ground so dry that 
in many fields surface lumps of earth did 
not even freeze but crumble yet under the 
foot. 


even snow. 


Cabbage Market Gone to Smash 


Che cabbage market is practically gone 
Every available storage is 
crammed to the doors. The cash price 
has dropped from five dollars to three and 
a half per ton. Many buyers have stopped 
buying altogether at any price. There is 
much discussion of the effect of the freeze 
Most experienced growers 
and shippers seem to agree that if frozen 
cabbage ts not handled until it thaws out, 
naturally that it may be marketed. But 
keeping quality is injured and espe- 


smash. 


on cabbage. 


its 
cially in a vear like this it would probably 
not be advisable to pay storage on such 
\ certain per cent. get black 
hearts and rot, but it is almost impossible 
to pick these out now. A minority opin- 
ion holds that there is no injury from 
freezing. 
experience, for example, is now cutting, 
hauling and storing frozen cabbage and 
says that he has never suffered any 
But both reason and major- 
ity competent opinion are against him. 
If the freeze reduces the tonnage stored 


‘ abbage. 


One grower of eighteen vears’ 


k SS 


by “> doing 


| and marketed it may prove a blessing in 


disguise. 


Apple Market Strong 


The weather is fine again to-day, 
November 18th, though cold. We are 
all looking for more warm and open 
weather before the final freeze up. Drop 


apples will be all right if not handled until 
they thaw out and thousands of bushels 
will be picked up during the first warm 
days. 

The apple market continues strong, as 
it should. December Ist cold storage 
holdings report is bound to show very 


Fruit and Crop Notes from Western New York 


BURRITT ing things snug for win- 
ter. We have been tak- 
ing off the screens, putting on storm doors, 
replacing broken window lights, putting 
away machinery and equipment, etc. 
There is something about this kind of 
work that gives a man a comfortable 
feeling of satisfaction. A woodshed full of 
dry wood for the kitchen stove and fire- 
place, plenty of coal, potatoes, apples. 
squash and the like in the cellar, the stock 
comfortably housed in a tight barn, the 
summer’s tools put away in the shed for 
the winter—all these things and the 
prospect of a little more leisure, or at 
least not such an awful rush, seem right 
and good. Riley has put it well: 





aan a 


The Years 
Have 
Proven 








“Then your apples'is all gathered, and the ones | 


a feller keeps 

Is poured around the cellar floor in red and 
yeller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and your wimmen 
folks is through 

With their mince and apple-butter and they’re 
souse and sausage, too 


I don’t know how to tell it—but if such a thing | 


be 
As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and they'd call 
around on me— 
I'd want to ’commodate ‘em—all the whole— 
indurin’ flock— 
When the Frost is on the pumpkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock! 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLovER 


HE Clarence Schnure Farm of 100 

acres in Lewis township, 
County, was sold at private sale for $10,- 
000 to a Mr. Showalter. 
bought the Swengle farm of 110 acres in 
East Buffalo township for $3,500. Both 
of these farms have good brick houses on 
them and the buildings on the latter farm 
cost much more than the price paid for 
the farm. Dr. Eyer Walter paid the 
Mertz heirs $2,500 for their 100-acre farm 
in the same township. George K. Schell 
bought the Smith farm of 108 acres for 
8,500 in East Buffalo township also, 
All these farms were sold at private sale, 
as very few farms have been sold at public 
sale this vear. 

Some wheat was seeded on corn-stalks 
on the first of this month. Wheat needs 
rain to help along the late seeding on dry 
Pastures are about eaten off for this 
season. Corn husking is well under way 
with more soft corn in the yellow varieties 
than of the whip-cap dent, though some 
corn is fairly well matured where it was 
planted early. 

Winter apples have been sold out at 
from $1 to $2 per bushel. Potatoes are 
selling at 50 cents a bushel now and the 
market furnishes no good outlet, even at 


soils. 





low holdings compared with last year and 
average vears. 
Many storages 
now have not 


more than one- 
third of their space 
Confidence 
in the future apple 
market is shown 
by the fact that 
both growers and 
dealers are holding 
on to their A grade 
stuff, even though 
85.50 to 86 may be 
had for 





and a Gift for You, Too! 


Do your Christmas shopping at home— 


that price. An 
effort is being 
made to start a 


potato growers’ as- 
sociation in Union 
County to help 
buy seed potatoes 
and to sell the big 
crops now grown 
in this section. 


An 
Appropriate 
Christmas 


P resent Snyder County. 
—We have been 
having real spring- 
like weather with 


to-day 
. j a, k as it und at the same time send ———s » the temperature 
B00 SUN as your friends that will be a pleasant reminder reachi : ° 
lavs in storage. of your thought all through the year. The aching as high 
; American Agriculturist comes fifty-two as 88. It is very 


Bean threashing 


is In progress. 

. , . friends and relatives. 
Some corn 18 

husked. A further for THREE years. 
report on )y ields a beautiful Christmas 


and quality will be 


sompliments. 
made later. — 





times a year, and you can make no more 
appropriate and welcome present to your 
our special $2 offer which brings the A. A. 
To add the Christmas 
touch we send to the recipient of yo r gift, 


American Agriculturist is sent with your 


dry and we have 
had little or no 
rain for a number 
of weeks. Farmers 
are bush husking 
corn and digging 


Take advantage of 


ard, saying that the 


Union | 





Edwin Hauck | 


Ie 


That There 
Is Nothing 
Like 





Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Brown’ bea Jacket 


for wear, warmth and comfort 
The same good quality of material and care in manu- 
facture which first gave it its reputation make It the 


best cold-weather garment of its kind today. It has 
an almost wind-proof exterior with knit-in wool 
fleece lining and is made to fit the body snugly, yet 
allowing perfect freedom of movement It wears 
like iron, can be washed and keeps its shape. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar, and 
Ask your dealer 











[ BRown’'s BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 7 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather, 
Any desired color, FINE FURS 
Such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style muffs, vests, caps, 
meck-pieces or other gaffnents, 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 
Factory prices mean a big saving to you.Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK, Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
rices on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made 7. ete from high grade skins we carry 
in stoch urs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Crosby Fr Company 
Largest custom tanners apd furriers in the World 
660 Lyell Ave., ochester, N. Y. 


STURDINESS 


You or,your child may be 
too thin or rundown in 
vitality but you need not be. 


‘Scott’s Emulsion 
is wholesome, pleasant tast- 
ing food and tonic that gives 
the body that needed urge 

ward sturdiness. Try it! 


to 
dcott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 24-34 
EE 


Waa? ft Pays To Dehorn 
a Dehorned cows and steers 
are gentler, safer and more 
profitable. Use the Key- 
stone. Itdoesthe workina 
single stroke—no crushing. 
Sold on money-back guar 

antee. Write for circular. 
JAS. SCULLY 
Pomeroy, Pa 





c ts, 

























IWAN POST HOLE & WELL AUGER 

Most easily operated and fastest earth auger made. 

i Look for 

See your hardware or unplemest eis. yb - 
casting. = 

mail order houses. 

Write for easy digging 

booklet on posthole dig: hay knives, barn scrapers, 

ete. IWAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, tnd. 




























These last two A Gift to You, From Us potatoes. Lots of 
~ have > ee a And in addition we send direct to you, soft corn 1s fre- 
ittle respite from a copy of the most beautiful book ever “i 
I 4 . i f field written about Christmas—Dickens’ im- ported through this 
the ‘ = 3 * mortal Christmas Corel, Sot in — section. Pastures 
work to get the and carefully packed—a k you shou eee : 
hom eauer dip into often and read aloud to the whole are generally good, 
crops under cover, family at leas: once a year. Ne apples are scarce. 
while the cold Add only 12c to our subscription offer to . ’ 
weather has up cover the cost of packing — mailing this They have been 

€ 5 ‘4 " 1 >" 

“ — , exquisite classic. It will be sent you at : we 
plied the incentive, once, while the card will inform the new retailing from 73 to 
to do the usual fall subscriber of your Christmas thought. 80 cents a bushel. 

so 
fixing up and mak- —D. S. 5. 


Post Your Farm 


and 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply of trespass 
signs made up. This time they are made 
of extra heavy linen on which the letter- 
ing is printed directly. There is no 5 
facing to be water-soaked by the rain an 
blown away by the wind. We have 
these new signs made up of extra heavy 
material because severe storms will tear 
and make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
the notices we have pre mply 


quantities. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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National Grange Passes 
Many Resolutions 


HE National Grange, which has been 

in session in Atlantic City, N. J., 
closed its convention on Friday, Novem- 
ber 21. Inasmuch as there was no elec- 
tion of Master this year, the primary 
offices stayed the same. The only elec- 
tion coming at this time was that of the 
member of the Executive Committee. 
A. S. Goss of the State of Washington 
was elected as executive member of the 
National Grange to take the place of 
W. T. Thompson of Maine. This office 
is for a duration of three years. Mr. Goss 
is being recommended by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation for Secretary of 
Agriculture in the new Cabinet which 
President Coolidge will form after the 
inauguration on March 4th. The only 
other election was of C. Palmer Chapman 
to the Board of Managers of the National 
Grange Monthly to succeed Dr. C. T. 
Atkeson of Washington. 


Many Resolutions Passed 


A number of resolutions were passed by 


the convention dealing with the foremost | 


The | 


agricultural problems of the day. 
Grange came out in strong opposition to 
Daylight Saving and passed a resolution 
to that effect with the addition that it will 
seek uniform return to standard time in 
every State and municipality. Another 
resolution was passed opposing national 
or State financial aid for reclamation, 
irrigation or colonization of land until 
the need for greater agricultural acreage 
in the country is apparent. The Grange 
opposes propaganda and excessive print- 
ing expenditures by Federal departments 
which clutter up the mails with duplicate 
and needless publicity material from 
Washington. A resolution was passed 


to this effect. 


Against Income Tax Reduction 


Any reduction in income tax program, 
either State or national, was strongly 
opposed in a resolution on the tax 
question. Along the same line, a resolu- 
tion was passed opposing any reduction 
in present tariff rates on dairy products. 
Other resolutions included the endorse- 
ment of the construction of the Great 
Lakes—St. Lawrence Waterway; the 
endorsement of high export tariff or 
embargo on logs and unfinished lumber; 
the completion and operation of Muscle 
Shoals or the immediate lease of that 
property on the most favorable terms 
that will guarantee fertilizer production 
at cost; the endorsement of a Federal 
public service commission, as provided 
in the Norris Kellar Public Super-Power 
bill; the reorganization of the postal 
service and the adjustment of salaries 
and administrations to increase postal 
efficiency; recommends the supervision 
of moving picture films and the barring of 
objectionable features. 


For Extension of T. B. Eradication 


Bovine tuberculosis came in for much 
consideration and a resolution was passed 
recommending the increase of Federal 
and State appropriations for the reduc- 
tion of this disease. The same resolution 
carried the recommendation that appro- 
priations also be made for checking the 
spread of the European corn borer. 


Furthermore, the Grange went on record | 


as supporting a constructive program for 
national cooperative marketing and the 


support of such bills before Congress this | 


Winter as shall be found most practical. 
The Grange strongly opposes any shifting 
of any bureaus or departments from the 
National De ~partment of Agriculture to 
the Department of Commerce and is also 
opposed to the creation of any new de- 
partments at Washington. These reso- 
lutions will be dealt with editorially in 
next week’s issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

It was voted to hold the 1925 conven- 
tion of the National Grange at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

e convention was temporarily inter- 
rupted by a $500,000 fire which destroyed 
the Hotel Bothwell and several hostelries 

re Grange members were staying. 


walking. 


to the floor. 


them or not. 


printed matter. 
below. 


Why Pay For These Carriers 
And Not Have Them? 


If any man will figure it out, he will find that it actually costs 
more in time and labor not to have a Louden Manure Carrier 
and a Louden Feed Carrier in his barn than it does to have them. 
That’s the verdict of people that use them. 
will pay for themselves almost before the new is worn off. 


The Manure Carrier takes out 12 bushels at a trip and cuts 
short a nasty job. The Feed Carrier takes 16 bushels of grain or 
silage at a load. These Carriers save hours of time and miles of 


Easily Installed In Any Barn 


No locks or levers-to break and let the loaded box or tub crash 
Smooth running and easy lifting. The best built, 
easiest operated and longest lasting Carriers made. 
easily installed in old or new barns. 


You’re paying for these Louden Carriers whether you have 
Why not put them in and get the benefit of them? 
The time when you need them most is at hand—winter is just 
ahead. See or write your nearest dealer today for prices and 
If no dealer is near you, write to the address 





Has Used His Louden Manure 
Carrier for 22 Years 


I installed a yp Manure 
Carrier in 1902 and it has been in 
constant use every day since. I 
consider it one of wT the best. invest- 
ments I ever made and I would 
not ee; without 


F Ga. Pennsy!vania. 








In labor saved they 


Can be 





Your Nearest Dealer Will 
Give You Prices and 
Full Information 


Schermerhorn Bros., Brier Hill, N. Y. 
Catskill Hardware Co., Catskill, N. Y. 
F. G. Cooper, Cortland, N. Y. 
R. C. Bloomingdale, Fair Haven, N. Y. 
R. C. Bloomingdale, Red Creek, N. Y. 
M. T. Ryan, Great Valley, N. Y. 
Rumpf & Akins, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Canfield Supply Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
Smith & Strebel Co., Monroe, N. Y. 
H. J. Springer, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 
Farmers Service Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
W. Chas. Johnston Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 

S. Biesecker, 59 Murray St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
National Dairy Equipment Co., _ Utica, N. Y. 
Boyce Hardware Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 
Walter S. Schell, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. C. Harrington Co., Montrose, Pa. 
Frank C. Deyney, Forest City, Pa. 
Franklin Briggs, Woodbourne, Pa. 
M. Frisch & Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 
A. G. Phillips’ Sons, Morristown, N. J. 


BARN EXPERTS 

H. C. Schramm, care of General Delivery, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chas. S. —. care of General Delivery, 
Elmira, N 

L. S. Ritiee fees 08 G. C. T., New 
York City, N. Y. 

C. C. Cary, Wallingford, Vt. 








THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 1047-53 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 











Buy NOW 
for Winter 
and Spring 


4) 
N 














SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.O.D. 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
O.L.C. Pigs Beats Basses, a, Ete 


DQVER, OHIO 


HOMESPUN TORAOOO = fen 6250; omoking ave 


pot 25; ten $2.00; when received, satis- 
action § 2.0 pipe FARMERS, Paducah, Ky. 














lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mix 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 


This succulent v 
palatable and healthful form. It is laxative, easily 
and rich in carbohydrates. It is a wonderful milk producer, 
promotes health and increases profits. You can use Dried 
Beet Pulp with corn sil 


Ask r Feed Dealer 
‘TRE LARROWE MILLING CcoO., Detroit, Bttoh. 


\ SS Fully 90% ofall dairy rations are lacki 










| Y-t-1o Mb ae) @ 
ys (0) 93 5 88 HAS 


Ki (7a nd Bigger Profits 









in bulk and succu- 
with concentrates, 


etable feed gives bulk in a remarkably 
digested 


ih or to replace it. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On 25 Dorset Ewes, one to four years of 
age, good type, mature animals, ready 
to lamb. Priced for quick sale. 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS 
Arthur Danks, Mgr. ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 














GOATS 
GOATS fc" Roped tg ey a et 
No. P Si: unrelated, 
Others registered, $28 Lieyd Goldsbers, Mokaten, 





$25 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


We have several exceptionally well- 
bred registered Holstein bull calves that 
we offer for sale on the installment plan. 
Here is your opportunity to break into 
the purebred game without an immedi- 
ate heavy outlay of cash. This should 
appeal to the average farmer who 
wants to boost the average production 
of his herd without having it cost him 
too much money right on the jump. 


| 
A Double Descendant of 
“OLD DUTCH” 


One of these offerings traces back, both 
on his sire’s and his dam's side, to Dutch- 


land Colantha Sir Inka, “‘Old Dutch,”’ 
the greatest proven transmitting son of 
Colantha Jo! na famous 


| “milk” sire. he calf’s sire is a grandson 
| and his dam an own daughter, of 
| Dutch-milk blood on'both sides of the 
family. Dutch has 95 A.R.O. daughters, 
16 having 7-day ds of 30 of 
a | “ better, two are in the oad 


class. The calf’ calf’s sire has 
no. d with ds up 
= sands butter in 7 days, and ts the 
individual can be bought “‘on time.” 

Write for particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 
Owner 


thau, Jr., 











aeanel “i haar = Now York 


































minimum charge 


address. Thus: B. Jones, 44 E 


words. 


“J 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
to date of issue. 
=e low rate to subscribers and their friends, 
order 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
Ao: are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
Pe: insertion is $1 per week. 
Cuan as one word eac itial, errtaw and whole mambet jartadins name and 
ain St 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American AcricuLturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 


Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. 









Mount Morris, N. counts as eleven 


Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
ecause of 
cash or money order must accompany your 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


a 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





500 BARRON, April hatched, White Leghorn 
pullets, from imported, 
ready to lay, 
Middlesex, N 


trap-nested stock, now 


2 each, VERNON LAFLER, 





FERRETS for killing rats and game. No- 
vember prices—Males $3.00; females $3.50: 
pe sir $6.00; one dozen $30.00. Yearling females 

35.00 each. Will sip Cc. O. D. Instructive 
book free. W. A. PECK, New London, Ohio. 




















J ANDOTTES; Mammoth Pekin 

ducks; Mammoth Bronze_ turkeys, earl POINTERS, of real class and quality, A n 
guineas. AURA DECKER. Stanfordville, | hunters. Finest registered stock. 
N. Y. ‘ DURKIN, Waterloo, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Toulouse and White China AIRE DALES.—The all-round dog. ¢. 8b. 
geese, Golden Seabright Bantams and Guernsey | and grown dogs for sale. Will ship C 
cattle. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, i | SHADY SIDE FARM, Madison, N. 

ocks. ‘atalogue HUNDRED — poynds a Trial 

free. ARTHU R SEARLE ES, B-E, Mitford. New| C.0O. D. Beckennes, AAN, Herrick, Ills 
Hampshire. | “THOROBRED COLE, apples, males. 

COCKERELS, Pullets. Anconas, Barred | all ages. ARCADIA FARM. 


White Wyandottes, Brown, Buff Leg- 
Giants. Good selections now. 
OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, N. Y. 
RK. T. COCKERELS, Pullets, Viberts. Non-| 
broody strain; April hatched. ALLEN COULEY, | 
Middlesex.  * # 


Rocks, 
horns, Jerse 

















FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Jersey Black | 
Giant cockerels, $3 to $5 ee, HAROLD | 
WOLCOTT, ‘Oaktleld, ie We F. D. No. 15. 

JERSEY BL ~ kK Gl SE eS rels, eight 
to nine pounds, $5 u Satisfaction guaranteed | 
R. R. CO" TTRELL. Re aefield Farm, Hunt, N. Y. 

WYANDOTTES, Silver Laced, Cockerels 
$3 each. eV and Buffs for later ship- | 


ment. J. A. SANTEE, Freeport, O 


POULTRY SUPPLIES | 




















FOR SALE—390 egg size Cyphers and 
Prairie State incubators. Complete, perfect 
condition SHERIDAN FARMS, Sheridan, | 
Pa. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEYS—Narragansetts, Black, B. Reds, | 
Bronze, $6 to $12 before December 15. White 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Cornish Leghorns, etc 
cheap Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport 
Ohio. | 

FOR SALE—Farly hatched Mammoth 
Bronze Gold-bank turkeys: toms, $10; hens, $7 
MRS. A. M. ANSTED, Adams, N. Y 

BRONZE TURKEYS, large boned, beauti- 
ful plumage, free from disease, toms, $12 poe 

CROS 


$9. Hustle your orde . while the y last. 
BY BROS., Carlisle, y a 

THOROUGHBR os Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys from 47-pound tom. Wolf strain. JULIA 
RACE, Rensselaer Falls, New York 

LARGE FLOCK OF MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS—Best Quality, Large and Vigorous 
Prices reduced. You be the judge. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. Also Turkeys fattened 
for market. Order now. ESBENSHADE 














TURKEY FARM, Box, A. Ronks, Pa. 
“BOURBON RED TURKEYS, large dark | 
red and well marked Hens, $7; toms, $10: | 
J. A. SANTEE, Freeport, O 
“FOR SALE—Nice thoroughbred White | 


Holland, Bourbon Red and Mammoth Bronze 

turkeys, free range, free from disease. MRS. O. 

J. DOBBIN, Adams, N.Y. R. D. 1. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 





strong 








healthy birds, 16 to 20-pound toms, $10 to $12 
10 to 14- oy —_ $7 to $8. No orders 
accepted after scember 20. MRS. JOHN 
KING, R. No. 21, Summerville, Pa 
| 
CATTLE 
FOR SALE—Two Ayrshire bull calves 


accredited herd; born August. First calf by ‘Top 
Notch's Butter Boy; a_bull by imported sire 
dam of calf, Peter Pans _Maggie of Briers, strong 
in production, price, 75. Second calf by Top 
Notch’s Butter Boy dam is Flossie Ross, a cow 
with strong milking propensities, price, $60 

two calves, $125. LEONARD H. HEALEY 
Woodstock, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Pure bred yearling Guernsey 
bull, dam grand-daughter of Ne Plus Ultra 
4th, sire son of Maple Glen Miss Frost. Class 
leader in G. G. Me es reulin Tested. H. C 








TRIPP, Dryden, 
W gh + from someone having 
Guernsey heifers and bull for sal 


young At 
MAN ALLEN, Conneaut Lake, Pa 





SHEEP < 


payed females; 
Bally, Pa. 

ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or female. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. 

FERRETS trained for driving rats, rabbits 
and game from their dens. We have white or 
brown, large or small males, $3.75; females, 
oy 25; pair, $7.50. Good healthy stock. Shipped 
..O. D. anywhere. E. J. YOUNGER, Dept. 6, 
Ne wton Falls, Ohio. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, very choice 











bred, the best farm dogs in the world, fine on 
le attle, ‘good watch dogs. W. W. Norton, Ogdens- 
burg 





WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH Collie 
pups. PAINE’S FARM, South Royalton, Vt. 

WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES, beautiful white 
compantene, pedigreed, eligible, register—$20 
$25 Not pedigreed—$15, $20 WHITE 
I ESK IMO «Et NNELS, Denton, Md. 

LITTER COON-HOUND pups $5 each, also 

ive coons and pair of started coon dogs. N. M. 

| ROWL EY, Dryden, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
YOUR GARDEN improves with these good 
things to eat. Columbian, tasteful Raspberry, 
| Dozen plants, dollar; three dozen, two dollars, 
Bliss, highest quality strawberry, dozen, dollar. 


three dozen, two dollars. Washington, healthful 
Asparagus, hundred, dollar; thousand, ei ght 























dollars. Post aid, circular free. CERTIFIED 
| PLANT FARM, Macedon, N. Y 

WOMEN’S WANTS 

SW iLTCHES—Transformations, ete. Booklet 
frex EVA MACK, Canton, Y 

PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for 

| house —. ackage, bright new calicoes and 

erca our money's worth every time 

ATC "HWORK COMPANY. Meriden. Conn 





HELP WANTED 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere beginners 
$150, later $250: later as conductors, engineers, 
$300-$400 monthly (which position?). RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WANTED: A woman of good character in 








| boys’ school as chief cook, $75.00 per month and 
| maintenance. 


Also opening for laundry matron 
soon. W.G FANCHER, Lawrence, Mass. 
HOUSEWIVES, BOYS, GIRLS! Earn in 
anne time. Sell our pictures, clothes dryers, 
p ant boxes, made of Redwood, won't decay 
eautiful in the home. This ry is easy se lling 
our way, every home buys. ¢_ commission, 
all goods not sold are 4... We trust you. 
Store-keepers everywhere write us for Special 
Saturday sale deals. Write us and ~~ 
quainted, Makea big Xmas forall. EXCE “SIOR 
PICTURE CO., 18 Center St., Portland, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
VARBLAC ELASTIC, Root Paint-Bbls. 


60c per gal. ‘4-bbls. 65c per gal. 5-aals, 80c eer 
gal. Gals. (6) 90c, at Boston. THE PECK COM- 

















PANY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

GEO, F. LOWE AND SON, Fultonville, 
New York, ship New York State clover and 
timothy, alfalfa, oat and wheat straw, alfalfa 
meal for pez, Our prices and quality are 
right Advise when in need. 

HOMESPUN ‘'TOBACCO—Chewing, five 
pounds, $1.50 ten, $2.: 50; twenty, $4.50. — 


ing, five pounds, $1.25; ten, $2.00: twenty, $3.50 
Pipe Free. Money ~ k if not satisfied. UNIT ED 
TOBACCO GROWERS, Paducah, Ky. 





DELAINE RAMS—From largest registered | 
flock in state, bred for size and heavy, long 
staple fleeces. Grown on upland pastures which 
anne to their natural hardy and disease re- 
sistant ques Like produces like. See them; 
write J.C EATHERBY, Trumansburg, N. Y. 





SWINE 

GUINEA PIGS for sale, breeding age. $2 
pat. Also Ly ratory stock. Write for prices. 

‘HESTER D. AVERELL, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

orld's, Grand Champion, big 
type, O. Loc. male pigs, 12 weeks old, $10 with | 
ons tat gilts and service boars, $25 each. 
TERNON LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 

0. T. G."s—Choice Registered pigs, $10 each; 
bred from quick growing, easy feeding, big type 
stock, Pairs no-akin. ~ 2. aan guaranteed. 

. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 


Egg Dealers that are 


T= following list includes the names 
of egg dealers doing a commission 
business in New York State cities. These 
dealers are licensed and bonded by the 
New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets. It is to be understood that 
we are not responsible for any of these 
firms. We do believe that a man is safer 
when he does business with licensed and 
bonded commission men. We handle 
literally hundreds of cases through the 
service Bureau every year where egg 
shippers are not satisfied with the returns 
made by receivers. 

The egg nee is peculiar. There are 
a large number of factors that are 
responsible for high or low returns. Some- 
times the shipper is to blame, sometimes 
the carrier and sometimes the receiver. 
There are a few certain essentials that 
the shipper must take into consideration 
if he is to get the price. If eggs are plenti- 
ful and the market is flooded, off color 
eggs, small eggs, long eggs, misshapen 
eggs, thin- shelled eggs, cracked eggs or 
shrunken eggs are bound to pull down the 
value of the case. Even when eggs are 
scarce it is true that these off colors, off 
sizes and cracked eggs, will not stand up 
in competition with fancy packs. If you 
are going to get top prices remember that 
you must grade very carefully as to color, 
size and shape and that you cannot afford 
to hold your eggs so long that interior 
quality will be affected. It is very easy 
for receivers to detect held eggs, for 
candling reveals everything that is on the 
inside. Keep out the long eggs and sell 
them at home, for nine times out of ten, 
they are received cracked when the ex- 
press companies are through with them. 
The carrier cannot be blamed, for long 
eggs stand up above the others, inviting 
destruction. 

Cut out this list and save it for future 
reference: 
ALBANY: 


Rich, John W., Inc., 100 Hudson Ave. 
Skillicorn, William J., 102 Hudson Ave. 


BALLSTON SPA: 
Ballston Refrigerating Storage Co., 14 Bath St. 


BINGHAMTON: 
Empire Produce Co., 75 Prospect Ave. 
BROOKLYN: 
Cisternino & Mangels Co., Inc., 1008 Walla- 
bout Market 

Dworetzky & Shiefetein, 162-164 Christopher 
ve. 

Fitter, Ernest A., 21 & 138 Wallabout Market. 

Gleichmann, R. & Co., 1019 Washington Ave. 

Goodman, A. M. & Co., Inc., 81 Siegel St 

Jochnowitz Bros., 419 Hart St. 

— - & Mecklenburg, 23-24 Wallabout 
arket. 

Montesani, Frank, 101-103 Wallabout Market. 

Sabel, Joseph, 123 West Ave., Wallabout 
arket. 

Simensky Bros., 131-133 West Ave., 1-7 B St., 

Wallabout Market. 

Stanco, Nasta & Co., 1001 Wallabout Market. 

Townsend, Thomas H., Jr., 114 West Ave. 

Waldbaum, S. & W., 911 DeKalb Ave. 

yay Butter & Egg Co., Inc., 8 Wall- 


Wulforst, , 132 West Ave., Wallabout 

Market. 
BUFFALO: 

Bredenberg Bros., 96 W. Market St. 

Brennisen, F. & Sons, 156-158 Michigan Ave. 

Bronstein & Rovner, 17 E. Market St. 

Cicarell Bros., 100 W. Market St. 

Clum, Ra nd S., 101 Columbia St. 
Coward, F. P. & Son, 82-86 W. Market St. 

Elster, Tom, 104-106 W. Market St. 

Eppolito Bros., 92 W. Market St. 

Fairmont Creamery Co. of N. Y., The, 170 

Michigan Ave. 

Goldstein & Lippman, 165 Scott St. 

Harlow Bros., 141 Michigan Ave. 

Hickman & Coward, 150 Michigan Ave. 

Hornung Sons Co., Geo., 54 W. Market St. 





Huber, Frank X., 40 W. Market St. 
Infantine, Joseph, 176 Perry St. 
Kurtz, » 173 Pe St 


Potter & Williams Ce., 144 Michigan Ave. 











in car lots, inspection allowed; ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. Ok ag = 2 46 W. Market Se. 
TOBAC C SO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 lbs., Sauer, E. A. & Son, 155 Grey St. 
$1.: 25; 10, $2; 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewi Schafer, Frederick J., 98 W. Market St. 
> Ibs.; $1.50; 10, $2.50. uality Guarantee Schintzius, John E., 38 W. Market St. 
Ww AL DROP BROT HERS, Murray, Ky. Smith, N. L. & Co., Inc., 48 W. Market St. 
S SANITA i . TTC Snyder & Co., €2 W. Market St. 
ETS save money and time. Free de'ivery. one, F. ne he 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS,| Swick, Walter Glenn, 90 50 W, Market St. 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. one 2 Sean J., vA — sy 
OUR FAMOUS XMAS Prize Package 25e— } meng Fred, 175-176 Pe St. : 
Sleach. Chuck full Xmas surprises. Values Vinci & Secna 90 W. M St. 
guaranteed. Give age. HALSTEAD STORES, Wattles, Frank E., 14 


110-549 Main St., Torrington, Conn 
MILK CHOCOLATE made at our dairy; the 
best you ever tasted; box of 120 pieces, 2 Ibs. 
net postpaid, for $1; 1,000 of satisfied customers. 
qyanee send remaittence with order. WILLIAM 
WIND, Babylon, } 4 








Additional Classified Ads. on page 384 


48 Michigan A 

Wattles’ Son, J. B. é G. M., 152 Michigan Ave. 
Welch, F. M. & Co., 139 Michigan Ave. 
Whitney, Geo. R., Inc., 154 Michigan Ave. 
will, William C. Co., Inc., 163 Scott St. 

Wood, Francis , 129 ve. 
Zaubitzer & Miller, 171 Perry St. 

CORNING: 

Empire Produce Co., 71 W. Market St. 
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Service Department 


Licensed and Bonded 


ELMIRA: 
Empire Produce Co., 101-105 E. Gray St. 


HORNELL: 
Empire Produce Co., 69 Canisteo St. 


ss 
Van Deusen, C. A. Co., 15 N. 7th St. 


ITHACA: 
Hook, J. W., Inc., 113-115 So. Tioga St. 


KINGSTON: 


Everett & Treadwell Co., 534-535 Broadway. 


NEW bang 
Abrams, Wm. & © Sens, 31 17 Hewitt Ave. 
Ahlers, Carl, 5 


Allison, Geo. & 1 ee, = 296 Washington St. 
Alpaugh, E. S. & Co., 18 Bloomfield St. 
Applegate & Co., W. D., mpson Ave. 
Archdeacon & Company, 100 Murray St. 
Atlantic Butter & Egg Receiver, 344 Greenwich 


St. 
oa ~\ Poultry Producers, Inc., 8-12 
it. 


ay St. 

Atlas, Harry, 362 Greenwich St. 
ow —, = —— on St. Ce, The 

ston efrigerating orage -" 

90 West Broadway. 
Behrman, He & Sons, 366 Washington St. 
Bernholz, J. A. & So: 30 Harrison St. 
Blackman, Nathan & Co., 3-5 Harrison St. 
Boehm, Daniel P., Inc., 331 Washin: 
Borger, John H. Co., Inc., 137 Reade 
Brenner, R. & Sons, 358 Greenwich St. 
Britten, C. M. Co., 22 Harrison St. 
Brossman, Rudolph, 357-359 Greenwich St. 
Brown, George "36 Bloomfield St. 
Brown, Harold L. €o., Inc., 172 Duane St. 
Bryan Duval Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St. 
Burlew, H. & Co., 119 Warren St. 
Butts & Miller Co., Inc., 325 Washington St. 
Cohen, Wm. H. & Co., 232 Washin St. 
Cutler, George E., 331 Greenwich 
Davey, Andrew, Inc., 5 F. 134th 
Dennis & Herring, 50-58 Thompson Ave. 
Diamond & Rubin, 340 Washington St. 
Doscher, John & Co., 133 Reade 





Droste & Snyder, Inc., 177 Duane St. 
DuMond & Felten, Inc., 46 Jay St. 
Dworet Shlefstei 326 G ich St. 





Egbert & Case, 11 Jay St. 

Elzea, W. W., Inc., 327-29 Washington St. 

Enyard & Godley, Inc., 171 Duane St. 

Farmers Commission House, Inc., 403 W. 
14th St. 

Fitch, Cornell & Co., Inc., 16-18 Jay St. 

Fleischl, Emil & Son, 514 Westchester Ave. 

Flie 1, M. & Son, 342 nwich St. 

Fox River Butter Co., Inc., The, 78 Hudson St. 

Frank, Abraham L., 38 Lawton Ave. 

Grossman, A. & Co., 153 Reade St. 

Gude Brothers, Kieffer Co. 19-21 Ja 

Hagen, H. & Co., Inc., 81 N. Moore 

Hance Bros. Co., loomfieid St. 

Hawk, G. Z. & Son Co. 34 Loew Ave. 

Henneberger, W. H., Inc., 329 Greenwich St. 

Hentze, William P., 361 Greenwich St. 

Hinrichs, rge F., Inc., 341 om ee St., 
33 Hewitt Ave.; 131st St. & Twelf 

Hollrock, William G., 357-359 Greenwich St. 

Honig & Klein, 18 c+ St. 

Ideal Butter & E. , 25 Harrison St. 

Jelliffe, Wright & Yt neg Washington St. 

Jewell Bros., Inc., 25-31 Loew Ave. 


Johnson ee T. W., 381 Washington St. 
senome, oe Son, Pi 448 W. 14th St. 
Klein, 448 W. 14th St. 


Kurtin & Kurtin, 303 Greenwich St. 

Lass & Cohen, 446 W. 14th Street. 

Leigh & Everitt, 297 Washin ~ St. 

Lewis & Sandbank, 152 

Lunn’s Sons, W. B., 304 Gosenntichs St. 
Mandelker, ey 158 Reade St. 

Mapes, Winfie ~Co., 176 Duane St. 
Mecabe, Chas. - & Son, ~ Jay St. 

Mehler, Aron, 54 Harriso: 

Mesh-Shaff Co., Inc., 139 Reade St. 
Mowerson, Wm. H. & Son, 38-48 Lawton Ave. 
Neugeboren & Sons, J., 19-21 Harrison St. 
Oliver-Lehman Co., Geo., Inc., 28 Hewitt Ave. 
Otis, B. W. & Meg Inc., 2-26 Hewitt Ave. 
Pagliughi Bros., ashington St. 

Paul, A., ~. & —l Inc., 50-62 Grace 

Pearson almsley, a w. — my 
R. H. “a Co., 26 Harri 

Peck & Nicholas, 452 W. 13th § St. 


Poole, C.L. & Co., Inc., 180 
Preasner Bros., 36 Harrison St. 
Rittenhouse, George M. & Co., 23-25 Jay St. 
Rosenstein, Harry, ~ 60 Thom Ave. 
Rubenstein Bros., 165 Chambe 

Saxton, Chester E., Inc., 11 Harrison St. 

Saxton & Co., Inc., 174 Duane St. 

Schaack, Steinmann & Co., 142-144 Park PI. 
Schechter, Hyman M., 192 Duane St. 

Scholl, John & Bro., Inc., 147 Reade St. 
Silberman, Morris, 144 Reade St. 

Sternick & Bittman, Inc., 160-162 Reade St. 
Swift & Company, Inc., 32 Tenth Ave. 
Trelease & Underhill, 333 Greenwich St 

Van Nostrand, A. B. &Ca., 1-4 W. Washington 


Market. 
Volckman, J. F. & Co., 248 Washington St. 
Vosburgh, Edward M., 133 Reade St. 
Wagner, George F. Co., Inc., 189 Duane St 
Waldbaum, S. & W., 134 Reade St. 
Wetterau-Halpern Co. ., Inc., 286 Greenwich 


St. 
Whitesell. Albert S., 57 Little West 12th St. 
Williams, John W., Inc., 34-42 Thompson 


Ave 
Williamson, T. S. & Bro., West Washington 
Market. 


Wilson & Co , 647 Brook Ave. 

Wright & Winsor, — 12 Harrison St. 
Zenith Butter & Eee Co .» 170 Duane St. 
Zimmer & Dunkak, 173-175 Duane St. 


OLEAN: 
Empire Produce Co., 121 W. State St. 


SCHENECTADY: 


Ballston Refrigerating Storage Co., The, 
Edison Ave. 
SYRACUSE: 


Burton, Oliver L., 508 Pearl St. 
Klock, ——— Vv. Co., 424 Pearl St. 
Fruit Co., Inc., 417 No. Clinton St. 


UTICA: 
Gordemeno, A. & Sons, 437-439 —y 7 St. 


Start, L-5. Co Inc., 31 Whitesboro St. 
Ses >. Inc., 36-40 Whitesboro St. 
Company, Inc., ag ts St. 
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The Trouble Maker-—sy &. r. Eastman 


N the beginning of the sixth inning 

Tom Lynch’s lack of years began to 
show. Experienced fans saw the signs of 
overconfidence before the actual break 
came. Like many another, he could 
stand neither praise nor success. He 
became too sure of himself, more in- 
terested in his “grand stand” than in his 
game, and almost before he knew what 
had happened, the Richland boys began 
to knock him all over the lot, and piled up 
four runs. Pandemonium broke loose 
among the Richland rooters, while those 
on the other side were marked mostly by 
a discouraged silence. Lynch had blown 
up, and blown up badly. 

A hurried council failed to suggest a 
substitute. Finally, Bradley, who had 
been holding down right field, called the 
captain to one side and said: 

“Hank, I used to be called quite a 
twirler in college days, and, in fact, while I 
would not speak of it ordinarily, I ought 
to say, in view of the situation now, that I 
carried the old varsity team through some 
hot scraps. I haven't played in two 
years, am out of practice and condition; 
but you're in sort of a bad fix, and I 
might be able to last through the last two 


-innings, at least hold them from running 


up many more.” 

Hank looked him up and down, 
scratched his head, and said: 

“Well, things can’t be very much 
worse. We're probably licked anyway, 
so go to it, Bradley.” 

When the seventh opened,-Bradley was 
in the box. 
who’s come,” yelled Richland. 
The farm doctor!” 


“See 


“Look’t! 


HERE was much craning of necks 
and crowding to get a look at Speed- 
town’s new pitcher. 

Bradley was not excited, but he was 
out of practice and pretty wild, so his first 
batter got to first on balls, amid the hoots 
of Richland and the groans of Speedtown. 
Then he began to tighten up and the 
crowd saw some of the pitching that had 
once made Bradley and his team famous 
in college days. Not a Richland batter 
could touch the leather. Whist! and the 
catcher had it while the batter blinked. 
The Speedtown crowd started to revive. 
So did the players. In their half of the 
eighth, they found the tired Richland 
pitcher, and knocked him to the tune of 
five runs. 

Then the crowd went wild. Dorothy 
climbed out of the car and crowded into 
the front line so as not to miss a move. 
Jim Taylor got up from his seat on the 
ground and paced back and forth while 
the spectators back of him, whose view 
was shut off, swore at him to “Sit down 
in front.” The great waves of noise 
ebbed and flowed in a continuous bellow of 
inharmonious sound. 

Four to five, in favor of Speedtown, and 
the beginning of the ninth! Richland’s 
crack batter was up. Bradley let him 
have one a little wide; the batter reached 
for it, and hit a little pop fly inside of 
third. The baseman and short-stop both 
went for it, collided, and in the mix-up 
the batter reached first. 

Bradley’s old speed had come back. 
His catcher was not used to him, and 
found it hard to hold him. Bradley 
fanned the second man, but the catcher 
dropped the third strike, and when he 
threw to first he was wild. This resulted 
in getting a runner on both first and 
second. Bradley was a little afraid to 
put them straight over the plate for the 
hext one up, and the batter refused to bite 
On the wide ones. The result was that 
Archie, the “Ump,” gave the man his 

on balls. Three men on base, and 


ho one out! 


THE ninth inning, and the score four 
to five! Time to tighten up! Speed- 
town probably never saw such pitching 

fore, nor after. The next two batters 


just six balls, three apiece, and then 
they went back and sat down, as quietly 
as inconspjcuously as possible. 


‘matter. 


Then came old grizzly Frank Stone, 
seasoned ball player of two decades, 
pinch hitter, calm, confident, smiling. 
Bradley threw a ball wide and high. 
Frank nodded at it, as it went by, and 
smiled. 

Archie said: ‘Ball one!” 

Again the white leather whizzed, and 
again old Stone smiled and nodded. 
Then Bradley straightened another one 
out shoulder high and right over the 
plate. There was an incredibly swift 
move from the batter, a sharp crack, a id 
the ball leaped from the club so swiftly 
that the eve could hardly follow it, 
straight ahead with a slightly upward 
slant. 

Almost as the batter swung, Bradley 
jumped and with extended right bare 
hand picked the red hot ball out of the 
air. So hard was the blow when it 
struck his hand that it carried Bradley 
off of his feet, but when he came up he 
still had the ball. 

Archie, the “Ump,” said: 
out!” and the game was done. 


“Batter 


After several heats of the trotting 
races were finished, the running race was 
called and six beautiful but crazy, rearing, 
plunging and dangerous beasts with their 
gaily-clad jockeys lined up for the starter’s 
signal. 

Down below the grandstand, there was 
a heavy fence along the track, back of 
which the amateur policemen were 
having great difficulty in holding the 
unruly crowd. Farther down the track 
there was an open gate in the fence where 
wagons and automobiles could cross the 
track from one part of the grounds to 
another. To be sure that he would have 
a good view of the running race, Jim 
strolled down out of the crowd and took 
his position close to the track near this 
open gate. 

When the race was called, there was 
much excitement. Men and women stood 
up in the grandstand shutting off the 
view of those back of them; those down 
on the ground shoved and jammed the 
fortunate ones in front in an effort to 
push their way through so that they could 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far 


IM TAYLOR, after much thought about the farmer’s hard work and 
small pay, signs the agreement of a new organization, The Dairy- 


men’s League, and some of his neighbors follow his example. 


Old 


Johnny Ball, his nearest neighbor and father of Dorothy, Jim’s child- 
hood sweetheart, is bitterly opposed to the young man’s ideas. A 
coolness comes between the two families and when Bradley, the county 
agent, confides in Jim his love for Dorothy, Jim gives up hope of winning 


er. 


Bradley takes Dorothy to the county fair and Jim goes alone. 


He falls 


in with Bill Mead, Ball’s hired man, and has some amusing adventures. 
But Dorothy cuts him before Bradley and Bill, and when Bill is ejected 
from the fair grounds for starting a fight, Jim is left to watch the ball 


game alone. 


enc Rt NERS 


Then all the noise that had gone before 
was as nothing compared with that which 
broke loose. Old man _ Kortwright’s 
voice would not wake Jim calling the cows 
the next morning, for he had lost it 
yelling for Speedtown. There were many 
others, too, but they continued to open 
their mouths and go through the motions. 

Finally a bunch of Speedtown players 
surged toward Bradley, and, putting him 
on their shoulders, followed by a crowd, 
started a wild and triumphant march 
around and around the diamond. 

When they came to Bradley’s car the 
second time, he pleaded with them to put 
him down, and they finally did. There 
stood Dorothy with her hair awry, 
cheeks red and eyes shining with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “wasn’t it 
glorious? And I think you were just 
splendid!” 

CHAPTER IX 


AFTER the ball game, Jim went down 
44 to the back of the grounds in the 
grove where he had tied his horse and 
there found his sister waiting for him, 
ready to eat the picnic luncheon. Before 
he could enjoy his own meal, he fed his 
horse with the oats in the old box that 
he had brought along in the back of the 
buggy. for whatever the occasion, no good 
farmer ever fails to feed the beasts that 
serve him. His sister had already taken 
the big basket of lunch out of the wagon. 
When Jim was ready, they joined a party 
of friends and spread the good things on 
the blanket laid on the ground for a 
tablecloth. 

The program for the afternoon con- 
sisted mostly of horse trotting races. To 
a lot of people, a horse trot is worth going 
a long way to see, but Jim was not in- 
terested. He could never be quite sure, 
with al! the crowding and jockeying for 
position, together with the betting that 
was going on, that the best horse would 
be the winner. 

A running race, though, was a different 
Here was some real excitement, 
a race where great skill was needed to 
control the excitable horses on the 
narrow half-mile 


see the track. Others climbed on the top 
of the fence, the band stand and the 
performer’s stand. Everyone was shout- 
ing at the top of his voice. 

The horses lined up, and at the signal 
from the starter, they were off. As they 
bounded by Jim, he was interested in the 
tense faces of the jockeys leaning over 
the necks of their horses. Some of them 
were whipping and spurring their animals, 
but there was one little fellow, hardly 
more than a boy, on a big, rangy, beauti- 
ful chestnut who used neither whip nor 
spur, but drove his horse by a constant 
stream of encouraging talk. 

This rider and his horse were well in 
the lead when they went by Jim. When 
they reached the other side of the track, 
he could see in the dust that the chestnut 
was still leading, but a gray was slowly 
lessening the distance between. Head to 
flank, then a second more, and the gray’s 
head reached the chestnut’s neck. The 
wild crowd rocked the air with noise. 
Now they were around the curve and on 
the home stretch. They were neck and 
neck, and the gray was still gaining. 
Only two hundred yards to go! 

The crowd was tensely silent. Now the 
gray was ahead! In an effort to keep his 
lead, his jockey was whipping him at 
every leap. The chestnut’s little rider 
leaned forward and said something to 
the horse. He responded with a great 
leap and it seemed as though his rider 
fairly lifted him in a great bound ahead 
of his rival, and they passed under the 
wire a few inches in the lead. Then the 
crowd went crazy again. 

As the big gray came down the track 
toward where Jim was standing, he saw 
that something was the matter; then as 
he came abreast of Jim, he knew that the 
horse was beyond the control of his driver. 
The excitement and the flogging from his 
desperate rider had driven him crazy. 
He was running away. On he plunged, 
the jockey barely managing to hold him 
on the track. For the second time, the 
runaway made the complete circuit of the 
half-mile track and again came under the 
wire which stretched between the judges’ 
stand and the grandstand. 

The crowd cheered no longer, but stood 





tense and silent, almost holding its breath, 
for all realized that tragedy was imminent 
as the horse passed the grandstand. It 
was plain that he was slackening his 
gait. No animal could stand that terrible 
pace. If the driver could only hold on 
for a few minutes more, and keep the 
horse on the track, he would tire himself 
out and stop. But as he thundered down 
the track toward where Jim stood at the 
break in the track fence, the saddle 
slipped and the jockey plunged sideways 
off of the beast with one foot caught 
in the stirrup. As he fell, his pull on the 
bridle and his weight swerved the horse 
to the left, straight toward the open gate 
in the track fence where Jim stood. 

In the path of the running horse, 
across the fair grounds between the track 
and the entrance gate, were hundreds 
of the holiday crowd, women with their 
babies, children with their gay balloons 
and squawkers, old men renewing their 
youth by taking their young grandsons 
to the fair, young men with their sweet- 
hearts, all jolly and gay, in enjoyment 
of their holiday. / 

Jim saw the saddle slip, the sickening 
sideways lurch of the boy driver, and: the 
wild, plunging horse coming toward 
him. With every muscle in obedience 
to a liglitning-quick command of the 
brain, the young farmer plunged straight 
toward the head and breast of the 
running horse, while shouting men and 
screaming women fell over one another 
to get out of the way. By great good 
luck one hand caught the bridle close 
to the mouth, and in a second more he 
had both hands fast. 

Jim's heavy weight soon slowed the 
horse to a.standstill, and then, frightened, 
the horse reared and began to strike with 
vicious forefeet at the weight which stuck 
so like a bulldog to his head. Finally, his 
foot did strike Jim a glancing blow, and 
the world of lost sweethearts, spoiled 
holidays and runaway race-horses faded 
into darkness and peace. 


HE first instinct of man may be that 

of self-preservation and to flinch from 
danger; the second impulse is to stay or 
come back and stand by the guns. When 
the runaway horse turned toward the 
track entrance, the men in his path in- 
stinctively dodged back, but during the 
moment that Jim struggled at his feet, 
the farmer men came back and, regardless 
of the danger, they grabbed the horse in 
such numbers that when Jim lapsed into 
unconsciousness, a dozen men held the 
horse from further damage. Others 
picked up Jim and the injured jockey and 
tenderly laid them on blankets from the 
nearby cars. Other men ran to find a 
doctor. 

In the constant fight of humanity, led 
by the doctor, old Death must have 
many a grim laugh. Well he knows 
that even a doctor’s best victories are but 
sadly temporary affairs and that-in the 
end he and the undertaker will get them 
all, even to the doctor himself. Then, to 
round off the good measure, like the man 
who stole the mill and came back after 
the dam, the undertaker himself will 
open his eyes some fine night and find his 
“Business Partner’ leering over the 
foot of the bed at him. 

Dr. Westman heard the call to arms 
and went down out of the grandstand 
to the injured man. 

In that crowd that opened as he 
approached, there were few who did not 
know, respect and love this silent doctor, 
for among them were dozens whom he 
had helped into the world, and then, in 
turn, had come a generation later to see 
that their children safely saw the first 
light. Many there were, too, with whom 
he had stood shoulder to shoulder in 
imminent crises of farm sickrooms, for 
Dr. Westman, during more than fifty 
years, had ridden the country hills and 
valleys of the farm country in the rains 
and sun of summer and through the 
drifted roads of winter to ease his. people’s 

(Continued on.page 382) 
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F SENT ON APPROVAL 


for 


Stove Outfit 


Including Fuel and Handy 





Extinguisher — Cooks All| 


Meals—Send Today Sure. 


You'll be delighted with this Stove Outfit— 
thousands et it—try it—on approval—sat- 
isfaction or money back 

Does everything a kitchen stove can do—fry 
broil; boil meats, eggs: heat soup, water, flat and 

An absolute necessity for bedroom 
Wonderful for 


and sick room emergencies. f 


travelers. Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ozs. 
smell, dirt or smoke. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 
25c to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York 
City, t. 242. Wewill send, prepaid, stove 
can,of Sterno and extinguisher. Satisfaction 
guaranteed ior money back. Send now while 


special offer lasts. 
CANNED 
HEAT 


“Get a Portable Kitchenette’”’ 





IMPORTED BEAD 
NECHALACE 


ABSOLUTELY 
You 
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Smart Things They Are Wearing 


Lenore Dunningan Makes the Rounds of the Shops for You 


HAVE just made the rounds of the 

fashion shops. The newest winter 
modes make one look as slim as a pencil! 
Occasionally, we find fullness introduced 
low in the skirts by means of circular 
godets or pleats placed at each side or in 
the front. The back is flat and plain. 

We hear rumors of the short waist line 
returning and there is a hint of it in the 
placing of trimmings. The majority of 
the frocks are beltless. For those who 
can not wear this style, there is the narrow 
string belt still worn at the hips. 

Skirts are decidedly short, averaging 
ten to twelve inches from the floor, de- 
pending on the type of the dress and— 
while skirts go up sleeves come down. 
The new cloth and silk dresses for day- 
time wear show long, tight-fitting sleeves. 

Fabrics are more gorgeous than ever. 








SEND 
NO MONEY 


SOLVE TH!S Gimply make five 
first names of boys or 


ee AP eis any names—out 
of the letters in “Great 
Lakes Merchandise Com- 
pany.” It's easy, for example 
,take GRA and E of Great" and C 
: of “Company"=GRACE. Here are al] 
the letters to be used 
GREAT LAKES MERCHANDISE COMPANY 
More than 50 names can be made. You need 
only 5. Then send names and a 2 of 
you know, four in your neighbor- 
hood and four in other towns. On receipt of 
same we will mail you an Imported Bead 
Necklace, 
We will also explain an easy way tosecure 
a beautiful 6 jewel Wrist Watch, white gold 
filled case, guaranteed 25 years, or genuine 
Manchurian Lynx Scarf, i era 
37 piece golddecorated Dinner Set, beautiful 
electric table lamp, 32 piece Rogers Nickel 
Silver Set, and other valuable articles— 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. - 
Everyone sendingin 8 namesand 
addresses of their friends will receive 
necklace. Offer closes 10th 
of next month. Solvepuzzle 4 
and writeatonce. Hurryl iy 
SaeAT LAaSS ee 
340 West Huron “ 
Diinois : 































A Modern Bathroom, $60 


UST one of our wonderful bargains 





The Set er ad S38 oF 5 ~_ ron 

« enameled roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 

“Pride roll rim enameled flat-back lavatory, 

@ syphon action, wash-down water closet 

with porcelain tank, oak post hinge 

seat; all china index faucets, nickel. 

Send fer plated traps, and al! nickel-plated fittings. 
Catalog 20 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO.., Inc. 





254 West 34th St., New York City 


LADIES’ FURS 


We tan hides and make them into 
robes, coats, mittens and ladies’ furs 
Send us your 
hides and furs which you Want re- 
modeled and made into latest styles, 
Robes and coats at wholesale prices. 
Free Samples. 


Reference: Citizens’ State Bank, 
Milford, Ind. 





















WRITE TO THE 


Milford Robe & Tanning Co. 


237 Elm Street Milford, Ind. 





Guide Books “How to Obtain a 


Write for m free 

Patent” and ynvention and Industry” and “ Record 
@f Invention” blank before disclosing inventions. Send 
sketch of your invention for instructions 


assured. No charge for_above information 
a O'Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 734 
B directly across street from Patent 


Security Bank Building. 
When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 


iF 

















Street ‘Dress of Faille. 


Lovely soft suede-finished fabrics are 
extremely smart for coats and _ suits. 
They are shown in rosewood, penny, 
saddle and seal browns, navy and black. 
The woman who loves color can have 
green, cranberry and ox-blood reds. 

Cashmere weaves and kasha, a material 
resembling flannel though much softer 
in texture, are used for cloth dresses. 
Bengaline is by far the newest in silk 
fabrics for street and tailored frocks. 
Canton faille, silhouette crepe, which 
closely resembles crepe faille, crepe satin, 
velvet and brocaded georgettes are used 
for the dressier frocks. 

Black and navy dresses are illuminated 
with vivid trimmings and facings in flame, 
jade and a new shade called lacquer red. 

Light beige, champagne, putty, cinna- 
mon, rust and shades of blue are used in 
afternoon frocks. The colors are not 
harsh like the shades used this summer, 
but lovely soft shades that blend in 
beautifully with the winter furs and 
wraps. 

For evening parties, white, pink, light 
tomato, pale rose, maize, Nile, orchid, 
peach, and a new cherry shade are 
favorites. 


Styles the Picture Illustrates 


I have selected some new winter 
garments which I think are particularly 
good looking and which illustrate the 
, styles worn this season. 








The three-piece suit, or ensemble suit 
as it is called this year, is both fashionable 
and practical. It makes a lovely after- 
noon dress and it is not too dressy for 
street wear. It consists of a dress and 
full-length coat made of taupe junio 
cloth, one of the new suede fabrics, 
trimmed with bands of flying squirrel. 
The dress is a narrow straight-line beltless 
style made of taupe silhouette crepe. The 
V-shaped neck and the bottom of the 
skirt and sleeves are trimmed with 
applique bands of the coat fabric. 

The full-length coat is lined with 
silhouette crepe. It is graceful and be- 
coming to either miss or matron. It is 
serviceable because it can be worn for a 
long coat over other dresses this winter and 
will make a nice top-coat for the spring. 

A serviceable suit is of dark bottle green 





Taupe Ensemble Suit with Flying Squirrel Trim. Winter Coat in Russet with Muskrat. 
Afternoon Frock of TangerineCrepe. See Article for Description. 


suede finish cloth combined with grey 
kasha cloth. The tailored dress of this 
material is buttoned down the front with 
green buttons. The coat is lined with 
grey kasha with collar and cuffs of grey 
‘possum, With a matching dress of 
crepe silk the young miss has a complete 
winter wardrobe. 

If you are not planning to get a new 
winter suit, you can have an ensemble 
suit by making a dress of crepe to match 
your winter coat. Be sure to use one of 
the narrow straight-line dress “patterns. 
If you prefer a dress for street wear, 
choose a pattern for one of the boyish 
styles or a coat-style dress with tailored 
set-in pockets. 


Coat Dresses Continue Good 


Speaking of coat dresses, they continue 
to’ be fashionable, especially for the older 
woman. This year the coat dress is 
straight in line with tuxedo or shawl 
collar. It closes at the side front with a 
large button or decorative tassel orna- 
ment. It is not difficult to make and 
there are so many pattern variations for 
this type of dress that one can always find 
a becoming style. 

The straight-line dress is made of black 
canton fille with fullness suggested by 
the new box-pleated tunic which starts 
just below the hip line and extends three 
inches from the hem of the skirt. Tiny 


set-in pockets on each side of the front 


‘ 


of the waist and a yoke across the back 
add a tailored effect. The collar and cuffs 
are of black moire ribbon edged with 
bands of China-yellow crepe de Chine, 
A black moire ribbon tie adds.a smart 
touch. 

The afternoon frock proves the popu- 
larity of vivid colors. It consists of a 
long tunic fashioned of embroidered 
tangerine crepe and worn over a black 
satin slip. The slip is made narrow and 
sleeveless with a round neck bound with 
narrow bias folds of satin. The tunic is 
cut straight in line, extending to two 
inches from the bottom of the slip and 
finished with a four-inch hem. Narrow 
bias folds finish the edge of the round neck 
and the back edges of the tunic. The 
dress is trimmed at the hip line and wrists 
with a band of black stain appliqued with 
tangerine crepe. One bound button-hole 
at the neck and four at the hip line and 
black satin buttons fasten the tunic to the 
slip at the back so that the black slip gives 
the appearance of a back panel. 

The winter coat of rust brown suede. 
finished material introduces the new shawl 
collar with revers extending to the hem 
line and cuffs of natural muskrat. A* 
self-colored lining is used with a band 
trimming of crepe to match the fur. 

Many of the coats are seven-eighth 
length, but for all-occasion wear the full 
length is preferred. There are many 
novelty furs featured’ this year for coat 
trimmings, Such as fisher fitch, various 
dyes of squirrel, nutria and panther. 

Coats of chinchilla in soldier blue, 
brown, grey and rust shades with nutria 
collar and cuffs in the style illustrated are 
seen in the junior sections. Some have 
the set-in sleeve and some the raglan. 

Jersey, serge, flannels in checks and 
Scotch plaids are trimmed with linen or 
pique for school dresses. For dress, 
velvet, crepe and wool challis with crepe 
de Chine bands and applique trimming 
are considered smart. 


The Trouble Maker 


(Continued from page 381) 
pain and to give confidence to those who 
faced despair. , 

Now they stood back to let him take 
command. He quickly crossed the little 
circle enclosed by the crowd and knelt by 
Jim. Rapid and efficient hands and eyes, 
trained to know the vital spots, went 
over the unconscious form. Then he 
turned to the little jockey. This last 
examination was short. 

“This man is dead,” he said gruffly, 
to the officer with him. “Send for the 
undertaker and have him removed.” 

When Drs Westman turned back to 
Jim again, he found the young farmer 
sitting up looking rather dazedly upon 8 
world which insisted upon going around 
and around. The doctor gave him & 
stimulant and in a few minutes Jim 
was able to walk, with the help of the 
doctor’s arm and with his scared little 
sister, to where his horse was tied. 

Everyone had heard what Jim had 
done and his unsteady walk was some 
thing of a triumphant march. Not @ 
many a long day would the farm folks o 
Speedtown forget how Jim Taylor 
risked his life to prevent the horse from 
running amuck in the crowd. Willing 
hands hitched his horse to the buggy, 
and he and his sister drove home. ; 

When Dr. Westman was returning 
to the main part of the grounds, a ti 
hand touched his arm. He turned 
found Dorothy Ball trying to ask 8 
question. 

“Doctor,” she said, “was he—was he 
badly hurt?” F 

“Which one?” asked the old man with 
an odd gleam in his eye. 

“Jimmy,” said the girl. “I—I mead 
Jim Taylor. Is—is it serious?” _ 

“Serious? Of course nut,” smiled the 
physician. “Couldn’t kill young Taylor 
with a meat axe. Be all right in a day & 
30.” (Tio be 
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A Puzzle for the Family 


Guessing Cross-Words 


AS the crossword puzzle craze hit 

you? If it hasn’t, here is your 
chance to start figuring out these fasci- 
nating dark and light squares. If you 
are already an expert, here is a new sort 
to entertain you. , 

With the puzzie on this page, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST starts a series 
of original crossword puzzles, all es- 
pecially designed for our readers and 
using a farm vocabulary. Hidden in the 
squares and spaces you will find the names 
of familiar vegetables, animals, country 
occupations and so forth. 

We are starting out with a puzzle that 
is fairly simple to work out but we know 
that as you get more expert you will 
demand harder ones. 

The idea is this: every number in a 
white square indicates the beginning of 
a word. It may read across the puzzle 
or in a straight line down. Sometimes 
one letter starts two words, one going 
each way. But in every case, you will 
find in the list below, the definition of the 


word, which should enable you to write 


ts Fun for Everybody 


even, ope for open, eve for evening, etc. 


Abbr. signifies abbreviation, for initials 


or abbreviations in common use are al- 
lowed. Among them might be, for in- 
stance, b. c. and a. d. for eras of time, 
p. s. for postcript, dr. or md. for doctor, 
Va. for the State of Virginia, n.e. for north- 
east, etc. 

Other notations sometimes used are pl. 
for plural, obs. for obsolete, etc. If 
two words are used, that is stated. 

In other words, all variations are ex- 
plained so that there are no traps to 
throw you off the track. Sometimes a 
definition is purposely made a little 
difficult, because as you get used to 
doing them, you will find that certain 
words are frequently used and you would 
recognize them too easily if the same 
definition were always given. 

Crossword puzzle parties are very 
popular, with as many people as you 
want, all trying to solve the same puzzle 
and perhaps a prize for the one who gets 
it first. Refreshments naturally follow, 
for brain work makes you hungry! 
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it in the spaces. It must fill the white 
Spaces up to the next black square, for 
the black squares represent the beginning 
or the end of a word. 

Of course you do not have te fill the 
numbers in order. If you glance over 
the definitions, you may see one which 
you can instantly guess. Note the 
number, go back to the diagram and fill 
in the letters. These will furnish clues 
to other words, which cross the one you 


have guessed. 
Start with the Easiest Definitions 


For instance, » Puzzle 1, you may see 
on the list of words reading down, No. 3 
—to take a short sleep. It is a three 
letter word and after a little guessing 
you hit upon “nap” and write it in. 
That gives you letters in three other words. 
No. 8 is defined as “rescues” and has 
an a as second letter. That’s easy! 
“Saves!” Now what three letter word 
beginning with p means a hole dug in the 
ground? And after you get pit, it isn’t 
hard to guess what four-letter word with 
tin it means wicked. 

When the puzzle is solved, it should 
read both across and down, with cor- 
rectly spelled words corresponding to the 
definitions. 

If you see the notation poet. after a 
definition it means the poetical form of 
&@ word, such as e’er for ever, e’en for 


ters AGRIC ULTURIST 


Next week we will print the answer to 
this puzzle and a new one to unravel. 
The whole family can work together on 
these amusing and at the same time 
educational puzzles. So get out your 
dictionary, sharpen your pencil and your 


wits and get to work! 


Down 


2 exists 

3 to take a short 
sleep 

4 wicked 

5 obtain 

6 like (a preposi- 
tion) 

7 straw spread 
down for animals 
to sleep on 

9places where 
produce is 
bought and sold 

11 place where milk 
is kept 

13 long pieces of 
wood 

15 very small 

16 a little falsehood 

20 every one 

23 an old piece of 
cloth 

24noisea cow 
makes 

26 verb meaning to 
exist 

27 North River 
(Abbr.) 





Across 


la sour liquid 
made from apples 
8 rescues 

10a _ boy’s 
name 

12 a hole dug in the 
ground 

13 father 

14 a bird 

16 on behalf of 

17 schedule of food 

18 fluid given by 
cow 

19 anger 

2linsect which 
makes honey 

22New York 
(abbr.) 

23 a male sheep 

25 state (abbr.) 

26 salted meat from 
flesh of hogs 

28 a favorite breed 
of hen 


nick- 















value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wi saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has ect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 


here. 

Gasence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 

* steady work and like it 

ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 


is no other farm engine 
e it. Simple in construction 
id easy to operate. It is only 
engine, yet it takes the 
of six engines. It will give 
rom 13% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 
Change Power 
as Needed 

It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
Proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
@no' is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene = “em all.” 
. Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Operates with kerosene or ga80- Jersey, says: ‘‘It'sa great pleas- 


line. Easy starting, no crank- re to own an Edwards engine. 
ing. The greatest gas engine J ryna wood saw, cement mixer, 














LONG TERM FARM MORTGAGES 


EDWARDS 
FARM 


ENGINE 


machine, etc, Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun. 
I would not have any other.” 


a Free Trial Offer 
ow—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
Solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address 
and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost. or o 
tion. Mail coupon now. 
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We grant loans to farmers in New York and New 
Jersey by first mortgages under the United States 


Government Plan. 


in full on the due date. 








This plan gives you capital for 
thirty-three years and the installment plan of payment 
provides for the payment of the principal and interest 


Write now for information to: 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 



















TRAPPER. 


Ship To 





We pay express, and parcel post, charges, 
and deduct no commissions. 
Ete oper Stead, Wile HOW be one 


BENJAMIN DORM. 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


lost 24%ST Now VorRh\ 











Keep strong. Be 
healthy and free from winter complaints. 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine is the 
quickest acting, most dependable cold 
remedy. What Hill’s does for millions it 
will do for you. Get red box bearing Mr. 
Hill’s portrait. ab hligPrice 30 cents. 


CASCARA §2 QUININE 


W.B.EILCO. Spo wow DETROIT, Mice. 





$2.00 


when you read 


‘Rose 


OF THB WORLD 


» steps slackened, 
almost stopped. ‘‘Do you love 
me, dear?” he asked ... 
Then again. Then June, July 
and August, and a different 
girl, a different story... and 
one you'll always remember, 


. 


"eat 
athleen 
Norris 


Doubleday, Page & Co 














MILK PRICES 


4 Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices 
that dealers will pay the League during the 
month of December for milk testing 3% in the 
basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York 
City. It ts to be understood, of course, that the 
prices mentioned below are not received by the 
farmer but go into the pool. They represent the 
prices dealers pay to the League. Class 1: milk 
used chiefly for fluid purposes, $3.07 per hun- 
dred pounds, an advance of 47c¢ per hundred 
over the October price. (Class 2A, used chiefly 
as fluid cream, $2.10; Class 2 B, used chiefly in 
the manufacture of condensed milk and ice 


cream, $2.25; Class 2C, used chiefly in the 
manufacture of soft cheese, $2.15. (Class 3A, 
$1.80. Class 3B, $1.75. Class 3, $1.65. 


Class 4, prices will as usual be based on the 
butter and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 

The only increases are in Class 2, 20 cents 
per hundred in 2A and 2B and a 10 cent in- 
crease in 2( 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers announce the 
following price for 3° milk in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone: Class 1, $3.07 per hundred; Class 2, 
$2.00; Class 3, $1.50; Class 4, determined by 
market quotations on butter and cheese. 

Non-Pool Cooperative 

The Non-pooling Dairymen’s Cooperative 
prices for Class 1 milk is $2.80 per hundred; 
Class 2, $2.00; Class 3A, $1.60; with freight 
and fat differentials. 


Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia Price Plan) announces that 
receiving station prices, or the price to farmers 
in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
for 3°% milk, is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2. 9. 

League Announces October Pool Price 

The Dairymen’s League announces that the 
gross pool price for October is $1.95 per 100 
pounds for 3 per cent. milk in the 201-210-mile 
zone. From this there will be deducted 9c for 
expenses, leaving a net pool price of $1.86. 
Another reduction of 10c per hundred is made 
on certificates of indebtedness, leaving a 


net cash price to farmers of $1.76. 


FANCY BUTTER HIGHER 


Fancy butter went literally sky-rocketing 
during the past week, reaching as high as 45c 
for creamery scoring higher than extra. This 
activity in strictly fancy butter was due to 
the light receipts and the active demand on the 
part of the consumptive trade. Along with 
the advances on fancy butter, the market 
experienced a sympathetic advance in the 
intermediate and lower grades. At the 
time there was a stronger movement from 
storage, with the result that the entire butter 


Live Poultry try Shipper ers 


IF YOU WANT HIGHEST P 


Same 








turned promptly—market reports and infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICE| 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 

BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue | 
New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City | 





























FLORIDA FANCY | assorted boxes contain- | 
ing 45 Sweet Oranges, | 
Jeily direct fresh from Grove. Express fully ete amg Ea $3.25. 
FLORIDA ORANGE CO., B ‘ADEN 

Chewing 5 Ibs. $1 50: 

5 Ibe. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, pipe and 

recipe free. 

PADUCAH, KY. 

Money counts. Better prices—better 

TRAPPERS 3 grading—reliable Quotations means 

hee 
a: wanes us. Free bait.” Price lists. 
tags, ete 0. FERRIS & CO., Dept. 17, Chatham, N. Y. 
FARMS FOR SALE 

$500 Monthly From 345-A. Farm 
AF Horses, heifers, bull, tractor, auto truck, valuable 
achinery, vehicles, included by retiring owner; milk for 
hay crop, a in proportion; valuable woodland, 
— sugar maples and outfit; choice fruit; 11l-room 
cement basement barn, individual drinking buckets, 
other barns outbidgs.. 6-room farm house. Exceptional | 


Six grapefruit, 20 Tangerines, 45 Kumaquats, Jar Fruit | 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACC 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smoking 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION DI 
more money eed your Furs— 
— 
Modern Home, 43 Cows, Crops 
0 months averaged over $500; mammoth fields, 160-ton 
house, coment ¢ char bath, furnace, lighting plants; 100-ft. 
Picture and details pg. 48 | 


value at gn Catalog. Ca a ete os. 3S 
big Bargain Catal us. money-making fa < 
=I Business chances. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


150R Nassau 8t., New York City. 


market had a much better tone to it during the 
week, 

However, the strong advance resulted in 
quieter trading toward the end of the week 
with the result that top quotations were 
shaded from a 14 cent to a full cent. When 
prices take such a sharp upward turn, we can 
usually expect slightly easing off, when storing 
hok lings are so extensive, such as is true of the 
present market. The receipts during the past 
week run considerably below those of the 
week prev a 

As the week closes, prices are as follows: 
Creamery scoring higher than extra (93 score) 
44 to 44)5c; extras 92 score, 43c; firsts 90 
to 91 score, 401 to 43c; firsts 88 to 89 scure, 
3519 to 38c; seconds 84 to 87 score, 3314 to 
thle 


CHEESE TRADING ACTIVE 


Trade in the cheese market continued fairly 
active all during the past week. In view of the 
fact that advices indicate a continued restricted 
make, it is reasonable to expect that conditions 
are going to continue for the time being. The 
market at the present time is particularly well 
supported in the leading grades of well-cured 
cheese. It is reported that some dealers have 
sold New York State cheese, storing up-State 
at a price above current quotations in the mar- 
ket both in held and fresh stock. The western 
make is also said to be lighter. Fancy to spe- 
cial whole milk State flats, held, are quoted 
anywhere from 22 to 23c, while average run, 
held, goods are bringing from 20c to 21)4c. 
Fresh whole milk State flats that are fancy are 
bringing a cent under held stock, while average 
run fresh goods are bringing from 20c to 20! 9c 
and undergrades one cent less. 


NEARBY EGGS MORE PLENTIFUL 


There has been a gradual but steady in- 
crease in the receipts of white eggs from nearby 
points, especially New Jersey and Long Island. 
Other sections are still rather light in their 
shipments. In spite of these slightly heavier 
arrivals, the market continues to hold its 
strength on fancy marks. Fresh mediums of 
good quality and fancy pullets are cleaning up 
promptly. In general there has been little 
or no accumulation to speak of and prices are 
holding firm. Closely selected extras in Jersey 
and other nearby hennery whites are still 
quoted anywhere from 81 to 86c, with average 
extras bringing 76 to 80c; extra firsts 71 to 75c 
and first 62 to 70c. Nearby gathered whites, 
grading firsts to extra firsts are bringing 62 to 
73c with undergrades usually 10c a dozen lower. 
Pullets are bringing anywhere from 45 to 58c, 
depending on size. 

Fancy brown eggs have been scarce in the 


market and as a result quotations on these 
marks have been advancing. Fancy nearby 
hennery browns are now quoted anywhere 


from 69 to 77c depending on quality. 


EXPRESS FOWLS SELLING WELL 


Express colored fowls have been selling sat- 
isfactorily right along. The market has been 
active and firm on fancy stock, such as well 
filled Wyandottes, Rocks and Reds, while 
light Leghorns have been more or less draggy 
and quiet. Fancy colored fowls still hold their 
top quotations of from 29 to 30c with average 
marks 24 to 28. The best Leghorns fowls 
coming in by express find it hard to get above 
21 to 2%, while average run stock seldom 
brings better than 19c. 

Not many express chickens are arriving. 
Most of those that are coming in are too large 
to satisfy the trade and are reported to be 
more or less staggy. Naturally these are 
having a rather quiet outlet. These average 
run chickens will only bring 22 to 24c, whi 
medium weights will bring 2c or 3c more. 
Chickens or broiler size that are fancy will 
bring as much as 30 to 32c. Very few express 
geese and turkeys are arriving. Undoubtedly 
the low prices for turkeys is cutting down sup- 
plies at the present time. Express turkeys 
are bringing only 26 to 28c, while geese are 
only worth 12c. Long Island spring ducks 
are quoted at 29c¢ with stock from other nearby 
points bringing anywhere from 23 to 26c. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


The recent cold snap that the entire coun- 
try seemed to have experienced, has had a 
tendency to bolster up the potato market. 
The firmness is more in the tone of the market 
than in actual prices. There are too many 
potatoes in the city at the present time and 
too much stock showing frost to have much of 
an effect on the market. As far as price is 


concerned, about the only stocks that have 
really taken a strong upward turn are Long 
Island’s. They are now quoted at $2.35 per 


150 pound sack delivered. Maines cannot 
do any better than $2.25 and most of them are 
going around $2.00 to $2.10 delivered. States 
are. usually bringing $1.75. It is quite evident 


that the cold snap has held up shipments 
because advices indicate that arrivals will 
be lighter and during the next week we may 
see a stronger potato market. This cannot 
be long-lived, however, in view of the fact that 
storage holdings are so very heavy. As soon 
as much of a spurt comes, we are going to see a 
flood on the market with consequent weaken- 
ing prices. It may be that some growers will 
find a stronger market nearer at home com- 
pared to New York City. It is well to look 
around this year. Everybody is shipping into 
New York and with a heavy crop that is now 
on hand, it is natural that the market is 
weaker down here. 


CABBAGE HIGHER 


Cabbage took a strong upward turn wiid the 
coming of cold weather. One big dealer re- 
ported confirmation of $10 a ton F.O.B. ship- 
ping point which means $7 or $8 per ton to the 
farmer. Just how long this condition will last 
is hard to say. It doesn’t seem that it can exist 
any length of time in view of the fact that stor- 
age holdings are so heavy. It is well to keep 
in close touch with the market and take advan- 
tage of every upward turn, because sky-rock- 
eting is going to be of short duration. Of course 
a man is privileged to hold some cabbage way 
late in the season as a mere matter of specula- 
tion but if his holdings are very strong he will 
keep a close watch on the market and take 
advantage of these short upward jumps. 


NO CHANGE IN BEANS 


There is no change of note in the bean mar- 
ket, all varieties moving along at the same slow 
pace with no material change in quotations. 
There seems to be a somewhat easier feeling in 
the market. Marrows are offered freely at 
$11, although a few choice are bringing 25c 
more. Common to fair stock is selling 50c 
below this price. Pea beans are bringing any- 
where from 85.75 to 86 for common to fair 
stocks while a few fancies will bring $6.25. Red 
kidneys are dull and weak with common 
marks down to $8.50 with a few choice lots 
bringing 89. White kidneys are also meeting a 
slow market with $10 for common lots and 
choice marks bringing from $10.25 to $10.40. 
Yellow Eyes are running along about the same 
pace, with 86.75 to 87 quoted for choice lots. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed November 8. 


The quotations given in this 4k show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be hased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlote thr through billed from Western 
points, delivered on trac k at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their pe cost of doing business, volume 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report: 





_ Rochester Buf- 
Albany urg Utica Syracuse falo 
fo.2W. Oats... .60'g 614g .59%% 5914 «57% 


59, 60% 584 584 56 


N 
No. 3 W. Oats 
e 1.29 1.28 861.24 


. 2 Yel. Corn. 1.30 1.3149 





. 3 Yel. Corn 1.29 1.3059 1.28 27 123 
oe nd Oats 44.50 45.10 44.10 4380 42.40 
Spr. W. Bran 33.00 33.60 32.60 230 30.90 
Hard W. Bran 33.50 4.10 33.10 2.80 31.40 
Standard Mids 4.75 35.35 3435 3405 32.65 
Soft W. Mids 41.00 41.60 40.60 40.30 38.90 
Flour Mids .... 39.00 3960 38.60 38.30 36.90 
Red Dog Flour.. 47.50 48.10 47.10 46.80 45.40 
D. Brew. Grains. 42.00 42.60 4160 4130 39.90 
W. Hominy 4600 46.60 4560 45.30 43.90 
Yel. Hominy . 43.50 4410 43.10 42.80 41.40 
Corn Meal ane aman oman 
Gluten Feed.. . 47.25 [47.85 46.85 46.55 45.15 
Gluten Meal es e0se ose cece . 

Cot.S Meal 45.50 46.20 45.10 4460 43.40 
rH » Cot. S. Meal 48.00 48.70 47.60 4710 45.90 
43% Cot S. Meal 50.00 50.70 4960 4910 47.90 
31% OP Oil Meal .... oie kon “. . 
34° OP Oil Meal 51.00 51.60 50.60 50.30 48.90 


Since Buffalo is an important milling ¢ center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a thr ough- billed and a local basis. No. 2 W hite ¢ Oats, .5844; 
lo. 3 White Oats, ——; No. 2 Yellow Corn, No. 3 
Yellow Corn, ——; Ground Oats, 40.0 ring Wheat Bran, 
$28.50; Hard Wheat Bran, $32.50; Standard Middlings, $30.50; 
Soft, Wheat Middlings, $36; Flour Middlings, $37.00; Red Dog 
Flour, $43; Dry Brewers Grains, ——; White Hominy, $44; 
Yellow Hominy, $42; Corn Meal, $45; Gluten Feed, $42.75; 
Gluten Meal, $51.75; 31°% Old Process Oil Meal, ——; 34% 
Old Process Oil Meal, $47.00. 


For points taking New York rate add to Albany price ‘é 
cents on oats: Ss cent on corn, 10 cents on cotton seed meal; 
and 20 cents on other fi 


HAY MARKET LIFELESS 


There is little or no life to the hay market. 
Receipts are absolutely sufficient to take care 
of the demand, although they are not very 
heavy at that. There is an over-supply of 
hay in small bales. If this keeps up we will 
possibly see a ‘mall strengthening of choice 
hay of No. 1 grades in large bales. Prices 
remain about the same as last week. Timothy 
No. 1, $26 to 827; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, 
#21 to $23. Light clover mixed, No. 1, $24 to 
#25; No. 2, $21 to 823; No. 3, $17 to $19. 
Second cutting, alfalfa, No. 1, $30; No. 2, 
$25 to $26; No. 3, $23 to $24. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 








CATTLE 


GUERNSEYS 


are uniformly high producers. 
It is breed average that tells 
the story. The average mature 
Guernsey cow produces 10,640 





Ibs. of milk, testing 5%, or 
525 Ibs. of butter fat in a year. 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Box AA-104, PETERBORO, N. H. 





Guernsey Bull Calves 


Special Offer Offer We are offering choice of two bull 
calves about eight months old for 
Price $100.00 
Bo*h bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of cows either 
on test or with oMicial records. Send for pedigrees and 
description, they are bargains. 
Herd officially tested for tubercu'osis 


OAKS FARM _ Cohasset, Mass, 








REDVALE FARM 
Guernseys of Quality 


ACCREDITED HERD 


Two bull calves five and six months Ky by Herdlea 
Enterprise No. 63632 out of dams with records or on 
test for quick sale, $75each. Send tor pede igrees or call. 


JOHN W. GERMAN, REDDING, CONN. 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 




















DOGS 


WATCH DOG Protects lives and roperty. young 
shepherd, alert, obedient, knows his 
business, farm rais@d and trained $20. 
LLOYD GOLDSBORO, MOHNTON, PA. 
Docume re —— 


POULTRY 
ere DUCKS, GEESE. WriieSSur‘wames, Seti 


tion guaranteed HIGHLAND FARM, Box G, Sellersville, Pa 























Poultry, Turkeys." Geese, Ducks, 
Large stock Ciiiies’ Hares Pigeons, Chicks, 
Eses, Cata. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 


Classified Ads 


(Continued from page 380) 





REAL ESTATE 


WANTED to buy or rent, small farm, sandy 
loam soil on State road near markets. Box 338, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





MONEY MAKING FARMS SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, description 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM A EN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

WANTED—Connecticut 
acres up to 3,000. Cash. 
CHAPIN, 130 West Neptune St., Lynn, Mass, 

STOR OPERTY FOR SALE: 15 acres 
land, store puiding with living rooms, barn 3 
shop. HENRY UTTER, Kortright, N. Y 





farm = 
Describe fully. . L, 





RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 


Le yt method of catching fort 
uai. Will send free. 
SHERMA YN, Whitman, Mass. 

HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw raw 
furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, Lag 
wool, etc. Write for price list. No lots too 
large. No lots too small. ALVAH A. CON- 
OVER, Lebanon, N. J. 

HIGHEST os ric id for skunk, mink, 

muskrat, coo’ Write. ite for price oe today. 
CEC IL PU DNEY, Sherburne, N. Y. 

TR ey ark Fy own nl bait. 




















Receipt $1.00. LENDO SALES HOUSE, 
Box 126, Ghondos “Wyo. 
HONEY * 





HONEY —White, extracted, 5-1b. =. $1.00 
10 Ibs.. $1.90; 60 Ibs. $9. _F. 0. B. Here. 
Cc. 8. BAKER, La Fayette, N. FY. 
HONEY—White clover, id, 3rd zone 
5 Ibs., $1.05; Dark, 95c. Wholesale list free 
ROSGOE F. WIXSON, Dundee, New York._{ 
PURE HONEY:—60-lb. can, here, re 
$6.00; clover, $7.80; also 5 and — 
pails, ‘circular free. Ten Ibs. delivered pam 
3rd zone, $1.75; clover, $2. Five_ Ibs. ras 
within 4th zone, $1.25. A fine CHRIST 6. 
4 re pais guarantee. RAY 
VILC Odessa 
HONEY White Clover, 5 pounds, $1.15; wo 
pounds, $2.15; Light Amber Clover, $ $1. 00, $1. 
= ~— $7.75. Buckwheat, $1.00. $1. BATE 
patgeld third sone. HENRY WILLI 
aaa ew York 
PRINTING 
EV THI? INTED! 
FRANKLIN PRESS, Millord, New pati 
shire. 
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Making Poultry Pay 


Selection, 


WE grew into the 
poultry business 


on our farm so gradually 
mistakes were not very expensive. The 
chickens paid for all equipment, and 
helped keep the bank account on the 
right side of the ledger besides. I want 
to state right here that we have done 
nothing extraordinary; indeed, the aver- 
age of laying was not high, but we made 
money. 

By breeding up the flock we expect to 
do better. 

The hens did fairly well in the fall and 
winter, with the exception of the year 
1917. That year was a hard one for the 
poultry keeper. The price of eggs did not 
advance to keep pace with the price of 
feed at all worth mentioning, but we 
found it difficult to get feed at all worth 
feeding. Twice in the year 1917 we got 
some bad bran. The hens refused to eat 
their mash, and there was no other to be 
had at any price. This stopped their 
laying twice, and it took time to get 
them back. As a result they did not 
make a good showing. 


Breeding Selected Birds for Winter Eggs 


We thought it was worth while to try 
to secure better eggs in winter, so we bred 
only winter layers. During the months 
of December, January and February we 
trap-nested to tell which were laying. 
From these winter-laying hens we selected 
from fifty to seventy-five of the best look- 
ing ones that had the most egg record, for 
our breeders for spring. We _ trap- 
nested them three days, about the seventh, 
twenty-first and twenty-eight of each 
month, marking all that laid in that 
month with leg-bands. Every three 
years we sent off for our males to put with 
our flock. This year we are going to get 
the best we can find, and believe it will 
pay us well. Now, that such strides 
have been made in judging hens by the 
pelvic-bone test, I do not know that trap- 
nesting will be necessary, but we knew 
nothing about that at first. 

I don’t think there is any short-cut to 
fortune by way of the poultry-farming 
route. One works for all he gets, but 
that holds true in most walks of life. A 
person who is not physically able to farm 
or do any heavy work can care for a fair- 
sized flock of hens. I am not a strong 
woman, but, besides doing a good share of 
my own housework, I have taken the 
entire care of our chickens until last year. 
Since then my daughter has kept the hen- 
houses clean, and helps in other ways in 
bad weather. But the poultry is a side 
issue with her. 


Anconas the Favored Breed 


In the summer of 1910 we moved on a 
farm knowing nothing about the care of 
chickens. There was a small flock of 
hens on the farm, which were very in- 
different layers. A brother of mine sent 
us ten Ancona eggs, saying he believed 
we would like that breed of hens. We 
raised five pullets which were such per- 
sistent layers that winter that we con- 
cluded that they were the breed of hens 
we wanted. 

In 1911 we raised thirty-two pullets 
from these five making thirty -seven in all. 
In 1912 we got an incubator and hatched 
about 350 chickens, raising about 125 
pullets. We used lamp brooders, and 
kept them warm, losing only two chickens 
from sickness that year, with the ex- 
ception of some that were hatched 
crippled. The hawks got quite a few, 


that our 


though, and at night rats got into the hen- ° 


house and destroyed a number of them. 
My husband decided that a cement floor 


Was a necessity. This was our first lesson. 


Experiences With Roup 


In 1913 I didn’t try to raise any 
chickens, as I thought I had enough of the 
chicken business. That year we had our 
first experience with roup and cholera. 
The hen-house had cracks behind the 
nd I had several cases of roup. I 


Toosts, a 


Care and Breeding Show Results 
By MRS. C. A. UMOSELLE 


learned I must have 
no cracks near the 
perches, and must have the hen-house in a 
well-drained location with a raised cement 
floor, and this was lesson number two. 


Sells Eggs at Year-’Round Price 


In 1914 I decided to keep books on the 
poultry, so I would know what they were 


doing. On January first, I had a flock of | 


130 hens. The following table shows the 
feed the hens consumed, with the cost 
from January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915. 
It also shows the number of eggs laid, 
with the price received for them. We 
shipped all our eggs to a commission 
merchant in New York only ninety miles 
away, and the price is net after deducting 
expenses. Receipts in 1914; Eggs, 1,444 
dozens at 50 cents per dozen; sold 75 
pounds ef broilers, $17.75; raised 70 
pullets valued at 75 cents, $52.50; four 
cocks kept for breeding, $4.00. Total 
receipts $796.25. Supplies, $150.00 

In 1916 I had 195 hens and pullets 
to start with. The hawks got several, 
and a few died from sickness and accident. 
I also sold a few of the older ones. In 
1917 I raised 250 pullets. Receipts for 
the vear 2,004 dozen, eggs sold all to an 
Atlantic City hotel at a yearly price of 
50 cents a dozen; poultry sold, $75, 
raised 250 pullets, at one dollar, $250; 
feed, supplies, etc., cost me just $425.00. 
In 1918 I set an incubator and 20 hens 
at the same time, then gave all the chicks 
to the hens. They got along nicely, 
except when the roof sprang a leak during 
a heavy rain-storm, wetting the chicks 
and causing them to pile up in a corner, 
where over 50 were smothered. 


Work of Culling Shows Up 


I am going to give you my last year’s 
results, to make a long story short. -I 
raised 125 pullets. We could see the 
results of our trap-nesting, as this was the 
best-looking lot of pullets we had ever 
raised, broad-shouldered and deep in the 
back. Receipts 2,425 dozen eggs, all 
sold to the same Atlantic City hotel at 
50 cents a dozen; 150 pounds of broilers 
at 35 cents a pound; feed other supplies, 
ete, cost $400.00. During all this time I 
kept no account of eggs and chickens 
which supplied our own table, and our 
family is ten children. I could get 
sometimes 75 cents for my eggs in the 
market but I contract the year around at 
50 cents, and that pays well when nothing 
happens to the flock. Keep them clean 
and you will get eggs. 


An Ambitious Pullet 


I HAVE been reading with interest of 
all the early laying pullets in our good 
paper and wish to tell of one of mine. 
I can not give the date of the first egg, but 
she could not have been much more than 
4 months old when she began laying, as I 
found her sitting on a nest of 18 of her 
own eggs the 20th of September. She 
was hatched April 5, which made her just 
5% months old. She had been sitting for 
a week or 10 days when I found her. She 
is a large Single Comb White Leghorn 
and if I had allowed her to sit she would 
have laid her eggs and hatched her chicks 
by the time she was 6 months old. I 
think this is quite a record. Several of 
her sisters have been laying since August 
10th and are fine large birds.—Mzrs. 
Fioyp Owen, New York. 


Juniors To Go To Madison Square 

This year New York State will be 
represented at the Madison Square 
Poultry Show by a team of junior project 
workers who will compete with teams 
from other States. Through the generos- 
ity of the Tioga Mill and Elevator 
Company. of Waverly, N. Y., a team of 
junior project workers will be sent to 
New York City in January to compete 





in the National Poultry Judging contest 


for 4-H club members. 


The pullet that lays the\ 


greatest number of eggs 
is the pullet that can digest 
its food most easily 









“T have used Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast for a period of four 
months,” writes Burton Steere, of 
Springfield, Mass. (One of his yeast- 

fed flock is shown here.) “‘ The birds 
showed a larger egg production than 
in previous years and the whole flock 
were kept in the pink of condition.” 


i 











**T have been using Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast for three years,” 
writes Mrs. Alfred Kramer, of La 
Crosse, Wis., “‘and think there is 
nothing better for chickens.” 


HEN which lays heavily or 
poorly eats very nearly the 
same amount of feed,’’ writes one 
of America’s foremost authorities. 


What makes the difference? 
Breeding? Care? Of course. But 
chiefly this: the good producer 
assimilates her food easily. 


Fermentation of the feed with 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
makes it easier for the fowls to 
turn their food quickly into sound 
flesh, bone, and energy. 


As soon as the Yeast, dissolved in 
water or milk, is added to the feed, 
it begins at once to ferment. It 
acts upon the feed in a way similar 
to digestion itself, breaking down 
the food elements of the grain 
(which must be broken down be- 
fore they can be completely di- 





FLEISCH 


“To 


ae 
a 





i since I started feeding Yeast,” writes 

- Borden, of East San Gabriel, Calif., owner 
the yeast- -fed fowls shown here, “my flock 
has in a very healthy condition. Mortality 
has been nothing to speak of.” 






gested) and making them ready for 
quick absorption. The results are 
positively amazing—quick growth, 
increased vigor, more eggs! 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
can be bought in 1 Ib. or 2% Ib. 
packages, 25 Ib. cartons or 100 Ib. 
barrels. It will keep indefinitely. 
Full directions in every container. 
Your dealer should be able to 
supply you. If not, order direct 
from us. Transportation charges 
prepaid. 


Now-—this trial package 
for $1 


So you can thoroughly test for 
yourself the amazing results of 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, a 
special trial package is now ready. 
One dollar brings it to you. Enough 
yeast to ferment the feed for 100 
hens for a month and a half! Send 
today—check, cash or money order 
with the coupon below. 


To the dealer: 


Progressive retailers the country over have stocked Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast—to supply the fast-growing demand 
for this remarkable food adjunct. Poultrymen and stock- 
raisers who can't get it from their dealers send their orders 
direct to us by the hundreds. 
share of this business! Be the first in your town to have it 
on your shelves! Send today for our plan of cooperation. 
It shows how you can add to your profits with Fleischmann's 
Pure Dry Yeast! 


You should be getting your 


MANN’S 


PURE DRY YEAST 





These booklets 


O Poultry, pigeons, etc. 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. H-89 
701 Washington St., 


314 Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 


Enclosed find $1. Send me your special trial package, post- 


age prepaid. 
Name 
Address 
Dealer’s Name and Address 


Copyright, 1924, The Fleischmann Co 


New York, N. Y., or 327 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl., or 941 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., or 


0 Swine, cattle, and horses 
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List of Pieces 


122 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 
12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 
22 Soup Plates, 7X inches 
12 Cereal! Dishes, 6 inches 
12 Fruit Dishes, 5 inches 
12 Cupe 
12 Saucers 
12 Individual Bread and Butter 
Plates, 6% inches 
1 Platter, 13% inches 
1 Platter, 11% inches 
1 Celery Dish, 8\ inches 
1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 
1 Butter Plate, 6 inches 
1 Vegetable Dish, 10% inches 
with cover (2 pieces) 
1 Deep Bowl, 8% inches 
1 Oval Baker, 9 inches 
1Small Deep Bowl, 5 inches 
1 Sauce Boat, 7% inches 
1 Creamer 
1 Sugar Bow! with cover (2 pieces) 
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These Are Your 
Christmas Gifts 


If You Order Dinnerware! 
For Christmas only we sre = 4 
offering 2 FREE GIFTS 7 

Don't miss Gh peter ; 

Porttital ito Prece Din- 

ner Set and Hartman 

willsend youabeolutely 

FREE the two wonder- 

ful gifts pictured here 

Keep them for yourself 
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110-Piece Gold Decorated Set 


Special No-Money-Down Terms for Xmas — 


No C. 0. D.— Nothing to Pay on Arrival—First Payment January 15, 1925 


Give your relatives, friends or family this exquisite 110-Piece | Send only the coupon—no money. Pay nothing for goodé 
Dinner Set for Christmas; or buy it for your own use. In | on arrival. NoC. 0. D. All three Sets will fe sent you 
order to enable you to do your Christmas shopping now, | on 5-Days’ Free Trial. If not amazed at Hartman’s 
Hartman, the largest Home Furnishing Concerninthe World, | special bargain price on the Dinner Set, send the 

will send * pee these wonderful dishes without a penny in ad- | back and we will pay transportation charges both ways. 
vance and without paying one cent until after the first of | If you decide to make someone a present of the handsome 


Thies handsome set of durable 
‘celain includes one |1},-inch 


next year. And to make this offer even more remarkable, 
Hartman will send you absolutely FREE with the Dinner 
Set, both the handsome 7-Piece Porcelain Fish or Game 





Dinnerware, or even to keep it yourself, take nearly & 
ear to pay—a little every month. The 7-Piece Porcelain 

t and 7-Piece Luncheon Set cost you not a penny. 
They are FREE — Your Christmas Gifts from Hartman. 


i 


7 prac- 
tical gift, useful in serv- 
ing Geh and fow!. 


7-Piece 
Linen Finish 


36-inch 


Includes a la 
i six 12-ineh 


centerpiece an 
doilies to match. All of cele- 
brated linen finish “‘Indian 
Head’’ with dainty scalloped 
edges, embroidered in color. A 
set that will please any woman. 
Not one cent to pay for these 
splendid gifts at any time. Both 
gets come to you free with the 
Dinner Set above. Limited offer. 








Order by No. 320FFMA26. 





110-Piece Dinner Set. Our Ba 
No Money Down. Pay $4.00 Janua 
7-Piece Fish or Game Set and 7-Piece 


HARTMAN 


Set and the dainty 7-Piece Linen Finish Luncheon Set. 
Shipped Without 


Sensational Bargain? oe sy pcs 


pe wet ey — ae ene . -— Spyen, Just imagi womans ee ene ee em ee ee ee 

own to ristmas inner se on such a handsome, brand new set in latest, 

most popular Colonial pattern, Anyone would be proud to use Dinnerwareof this HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 

fine quality for the most important occasions, But you must actually see the set | Dept. 6980 Chicago, Ilinois 

to appreciate its exquisite beauty and superior oul'y. Every — a clear, Send the 

white, lustrous body, decorated with rich gold band edge and a mazarine blue | 110-Pc. Dinner Set Mo. 3 

follow band. Every piece is also decora with Swo pase gold initials in Old * 

ys design. surrounded by graceful gold wreaths. All Handles are Covered = with it the 7-Piece Porcelain Set 

with Gold. = of the most expensive imported sets have not such elaborate absolutely 

decorations. And every piece is perfect; in fact, Hartman guarantees that every 

piece in this set is absolutely first quality —“no seconds.” This is a standard or 
open” pattern replacement pieces may be obtained from H 

time within 3 years. Be sure to order while this great Christmas offer holds 

Settle your gift problem by taking advantage of Hartman's in 

money-down terms and the splendid Free Gift feature. Send the pon — 


in Price, $33.85. 
.00 Monthly. 





until 
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L- mitsied after € dare’ free trial, will sip al goods 
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arges both ways. 





R. F. D., Box No. 
ee a 


15, 1925, and 
Set are Absolutely FREE. 





Give Oceupation 
a - 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


Dept.6980 fori et CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the Wortd 





| White or Colored. 
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